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This Institutional Profile has been prepared for submission to the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities of The North Central Association 
cf Colleges and Secondary Schools as one of Concordia Senior College's 
basic study documents for the Association's membership review program. 

The Profile in great measure follows the outline and topics of the 
Association's "Guide for the Evaluation of Institutions of Higher Education,' 
which the faculty found to be as veil suited to the present analysis as it 
was to the original Self-Study a decade ago. The Profile is cross- 
referenced throughout to the companion document, Basic Institutional Data: 
Section I, to reduce so far as possible needless duplication and repetition; 
however in all cases where it was deemed wise to restate information that 
provides necessary context for interpretation, some information and 
judgments appear in more than one place. The Tnstitutional Profile and 
the companion document, Basic Institutional Data: Section I, together 
with the schedules of Section II of the Basic Institutional Data (to be 
submitted in the fall of 1971) and the college catalog, constitute the 
several parts of a single institutional self-analysis. 

The entire faculty membership was involved in conducting the various 
initial studies on the basis of which the editor prepared the final versions 
of the Institutional Profile and the Basic Institutional Data: Section I. 
These initial studies are available on the caiiq>us in a single unabridged 
collection, known as the 1971 Self-Study Source Book. Also available on 
campus are exhibits and supporting studies referred to in the Profile and 
Section I of the Basic Institutional Data document. 

In preparing the final version of Chapter IV of the Profile, The 
Academic Program, which is the most extended chapter, the editor made the 
judgment that significant abridgment of the initial reports prepared by 
members of the academic divisions and teaching fields, though it may have 
reduced the total size of the Profile, was less desirable than retaining 
as fully and authentically as possible the substance of the initial reports. 

The programs and services of Concordia Senior College are subjected 
to continuing study and evaluation by members of its faculty and administra- 
tion. The present North Central Association membership review program has 
afforded the college the welcome and potentially beneficial occasion for 
pulling together its ongoing institutional study efforts in a united program 
of self-analysis, assessment, and planning. Such efforts are essential to 
the improvement of the college's operations in the present and the further 
development of its programs and services in the future. 

September 1, 1971 Martin J. Neeb, President 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION 

Concordia Senior College is part of a larger system of higher education 
developed by The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod for the training of men 
and women for professions in the Church. At the present time this system 
includes nine junior colleges, two theological seminaries, two teachers* 
colleges, and, since 1957. the Senior College. In the course of its de- 
velopment, as will be described more fully in the following section, this 
system has attempted to incorporate the best features of both European 
and American educational institutions in order to provide adequate training 
for the pastors and teachers of the Church for service in this country as 
well as in a world-wide nnissionary enterprise. The Senior Collegj. there- 
fore, as the newest institution of the system, is at one and the same time 
the culmination of an organic development and a bold departure from the 
received heriUge of the sponsoring agency. 

As a church with strong cret-lal and doctrinal commitment The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod frcm its very beginnings has stressed the imporUac* 



of instruction in the fundamentol doctrines of the Chri.tian faith and in 
their biblical sources. It is for this reason that the Church has esUb- 
liehed and continues to mainUin an «actensive system of parish education, 
the largest in American ProtesUnti«n and second only to that of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is for thi» reason that the Church provides 
its own teacher- training faciliUes. It is for this reason, too. that 
future pastors of the Church devote a great deal of time during the course 
of their formal education to the study of the doctrines and dogmas of the 
Church and to the Holy Scriptures from which these are derived. 

Coupled with a desire on the part of th« Church to provide its professional 
workers with a full experience in genefal education, this emphasis has 
posed formidable problems in the way ©f educational administration. On 
the one hand it has required imaginatife pUtning in order to inter reUte 
academic and spiritual disciplines in « meaqAngful and educationally 
sound way. On the other, it has demanded that room be made in the 
curriculum for a study of the Biblical (Greek and Hebrew) and eccleei- 
asticail (Latin and German) languages as well a« for the usual courses 
in religion. 

The esUblishment of the Senior College represents a major attempt at 
a resolution of these problems. With the opening of the new school tke 
nine Junior colleges of the system changed their ole from preparatory 
•chools. anticipating the attendance of their pre-minist«rUl graduates 



at a ••miiuiTy. to more typically Amarican junior college* providing 
an experience in general education at well at batic pre-profettional 
courtct. notably in languaget and religion. At tuch they have Largely 
lott tkeir original character at preparatory tchoolt and have become 
inttead batic colleget whote curricula are fully integrated into the 
curriculum of the Senior College. 

At a retult of the ettablithment of the Senior College, profound 
changet have alto taken place at the top of the tyttem. In accordance 
with recommendationt of the American Attociation of Theological 
Schoolt. Concordia Theological Seminary. St. Louie. Mittouri. which 
enroUt mott of the Senior College graduatet. hat completely reorgan- 
ised itt academic program. Whereat it formerly admitted gradua&ct 
of Junior colleget and therefore had to make provitiont in itt curriculum 
far courtet leading to the baccalaureate degree, it hat now become a 
prolettional theological tchool at the graduate level, requiring the 
bachelor of arte degree for admittioa and granting the bachelor of 
divinity degree upon graduation. It it alto in the procctt of expanding 
exitting programt leading to degreet in tacred theology for matte rt* 
and doctoral candidatet. 

By interpoting the two upper-level yeart of college between junior 
college and teminary, therefore, Ae Church in itt program of higher 
education hrpet to provide a round«d>out program of general education, 



fully inUgrated »nd articulated over a ^our-ycar court* program, and 
at the came timt equipping its ttudantc with th« Uchnical knowledge 
and skills required in a graduate school of theology. 

The manner in which Concordia Senior College came into being, the 
objectives towards whicii it is striving, the means and facilities where- 
by it hope* to accomplish these objectives, its academic and extra- 
curricular programs, its fac^ulty and administration have been the 
subject of critical self-examination on the part of the faculty during the 
past two and one-half years. Having gathered together relevant data in 
a sUtus study, in which every staff member participated and during the 
coutrse of which some important changes were made in the manner in 
li^ich the institution is accompEishinf its mission, the faculty of the 
College is now ready to submit a refort of its findings in the form of 
this self-study. The Sutus Study pfoted to be an invaluable sUgc in the 
process of self study. Bound as a a^ij^raU document, its results are 
on file at die College and will be relirrcd to in later sections of this 
repo&t as the "Stetus Study" to disti«f«ish the preliminary from the 
finftl draft of the self-3tudy. 

» 
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WSTOMICAL 



U BACKGROUND^ | 
of hi^er «dttc«tio« in Tli« aitkcmi 



TiM history of higher «dttc«tio« in Th« lttth« An Church-Miaaouri %ao« 
btgiaa with tha aatabliahmaat of a thaologieal aamiaary asd aupfOTtiaff 
"coUofa" in Parry County, Miaaoufi, ia 1839^ by n group of LutharM 
immigraata from flaxouy. This achool waa movad to St. Louia, Mia* 
aouri, ia itSO, aad tha praparatory "eollagt-" waa aaparatad from tha 
aaaaiaary aad movad to Fort Wayaa, Indiaaa, ia lt60. Ia orgaois^ag 
tha acadamic program of tha aaw iaatitutioo ita fouadara took tba ataa4> 
«rd pr«»S7am of atudias of tha thaological faculty of a Carmaa aaivcraily 
aa tha pattara for th« aaminary and that of tha Oarmaa claaaisai gym- 
aaaiam aa tha pattara for tha pra-proiaaaional collaga. Tha corricaUMi 
of tha aamiaary axtaadad ovar a pariod of thraa yaara; tha carricalam 



1. <aa Thomaa Coatafi, Tha Mahiat of a Miaiatar (PortUad. OragMi, 

IWI). — 

•aa alao Carl S. Mtynr, "Sacondary aad Higher Sdncatioa ia Tha 
Ltttharaa Church-Miaaouri Syaod, U39-lt74" (Ph.D. dIaaarUtioa, 
Uaivaraity of Chicago, 1954). 



of the college, adapted to frontier conditions, consisted of a six^ycar 
program of secondary education based upon the sUndard elementayy 
school . ^ 

It was natural that the leaders of thca« immigrants from Germany, 
whose own educational experience had been in the classical gymnasium, 
would think of this institution, with its pronounced emphasis on th« 
classical languages, as affording the best preparation for theological 
study. The curriculum of the institution (in German it was referred co 
as Concordia Gymnasium or Collegium, in English as Concordia College) 
was built around six years of Latin and four years of Greek. Included 
also were six years of German, six years ofEngiis.'i, two years of 
Hebrew, courses in religion every semester, and some instruction in 
history, mathematics, and science. The two upper years of this pro- 
gram of studies were generally regarded as comparable to collegiate 
instruction available in American institutions of higher learning in the 
middle of the 19th century; however, until the early decades of the 20th 
century instruction for the most part was through the medium of the 
German language. There appears to have been no conscious attempt, 
even though the designation "college" was used, to accommodate the 

2. S.E. Ahlstrom, "Toward the Idea of a Church College, " The 
Christian Scholar . Vol. XLIII, No. 1 (March, I960), p. 30: 'The 
redoubUble Saxon Lutherans who came to frontier Missouri in 1839 
forgot neither the Classical German Gymnasium nor the curriculum 
of Leipzig University when founding their own educational system." 



pre-profcional achool to the pattern of the contemporary American 
college though there was tome .imiUrity in the re.pective program, 
of .tudies. in residentUl setting, and aloo undoubtedly in the general 
method and spirit of in.truction. The Yale Report of 1828^, if it was 
known at all to the men in this school, and it may very well have be««. 
would surely have received their wholehearted assent. A descriptive 
•Utement. published in 1873. on the history, curriculum, and methods 
of Instruction in Concordia College is akin in thought and spirit tc ibm 
Yale Report. 

The pattern of the German classical gymnasium was reUined sub- 
sUntUlly unchanged for approximately 80 years. The reason for this 
educational conservatism lay in the necessity of providing the Church 
with clergymen who would be competent tc minister to the religious 
needs of the large flood of German- Lutheran immigrants which kept 
pouring into the United Sutes right uf to World War I. Any thought of 
serving a wider public which may have existed in the minds of the 
founders of the school was of necestifty diasipaUd in this flood. Con- 
cordia College in Fort Wayne. Indiasm. and other schools esUbli.hed 
by the Church on the same pattern ^ve devoted almost exclusively to 



3. Cf. John S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy. Higher JBducation in 
Transition (New York. 1958). pp. lOuYoT ^ nd zVz'l 

^I^JL^ •nd C. Dewitt Hatdr. The Develooment >nH «.. p, 
of Higher Education in the United Sta^^/T. ^'?) TiTl 
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the single purpose of preparing men for theological study at Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis, Missouri. By the constituency the schools were 
thought of as preparatory schools (VorbereitungsansUlten) rather than 
as "gymnasia" or even as ''colleges, " But the basic liberal arts 
character of the German gymnasium was not entirely lost, as appears 
from the persistence of the original curricular pattern. Also, the 
faculties looked to the classical gymnasium of Germany rather than to 
the American liberal arts college as a source of inspiration and kept 
in touch with developments in German secondary education through 
German professional periodicals and books* The textbooks of the 
continenUl gymnasium were used in all classes in which German was 
the medium of instruction. The organisation or ^^-^ program of studies » 
with very large allotments of time to classical languages and student 
loads of 30 class*hours per week at all levels, continued almost un- 
changed until VtTorld War I. 

Changes began to appear as a result of the impact of the war. The 
German language, already on the wane as the medium of instruction, 
disappeared altogether except in advanced courses in German. The 
general problem of adapting the schools to the new, post-war situation 
was given to a survey committee for study. This committee, reporting 
in 1920, did not follow the lead of other Lutheran church bodies in 
accommodating their institutions of higher learning to standard American 



college patterna; however, an effort waa made to discard the '•gym- 
nasium^' concept in that schools were encouraged to develop a program 
of studies analogous to the combined curriculum of the American high 
school and the evolving junior college. 

Actually very little happened to the existing pattern; it was only the 
name of the schools that was changed* In 1932 another survey committee 
recommended the expansion of several junior colleges in the system into 
four-year institutions. The proposal was rejected, but the extension 
of the program by tv.'0 years remained a live issue. In 1935, after two 
years of study, a committee on higher education recommended changes 
which brought the schools more in line with standard American educa- 
tional practices. At this time the course of study at Concordia Seminary 
was extended from three to four years, with the awarding of the B. A. 
degree after the second seminary year, and a considerable revision was 
made in the curriculum of the junior college. Less time was allotted 
to the classical languages; Hebrew was transferred to the seminary; 
and although the curriculum still remained totally prescribed, new 
courses were introduced. Among these were survey courses in the 
physical and biological sciences, a course in the humanities, and 
courses in sociology and economics. The survey courses were patterned 
after those instituted at the University of Chicago in the early 30^s. The 
gymnasium pattern underwent further modification in that student clase 
loads were brought into closer conformity with prevailing standards in 



American schools* 



The attempt of the Church to solve its problem of ministerial education 
at the collegiate level by extending the coiurse of study at Concordia 
Seminary to four years, the first two of w|ich >¥ere devoted at least in 
part to liberal arts courses, did not prov€ satisfactory. Soon the 
demand for reconsideration became urgent, paxficularly when it was 
found that a four*year college course with a recognized B. A» degree 
was necessary for appointments to chaplaincies in the armed forces and 
for other areas of public service in which clergymen might be engaged. 
The requirement of a four-year college course with a B,A. degree for 
admission to Concordia Seminary was accepted in principle by the 
Church in 1947 and the problem was given to the Board for Higher 
Education for study and recommendation. After examining in great 
detail a variety of possible alternatives, particularly the possibility 
of expanding the existing 10 junior colleges to four-year colleges, the 
Church decided to establish a separate **senior college" which would 
then draw its students for the most part from the nine affiliated Junior 
colleges.^ The insertion of Concordia Senior College between the 
Junior colleges and the theological seminary was not only to make pro- 
vision for a four-year degree program, it was specifically designed to 
preserve and extend the curriculum in the liberal arts as the basis for 
subsequent professional studies in theology. 

4. Concordia Junior College in Fort Wayne was discontinued in 1957« 



u 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CONCORDIA SENIOR COLLEGE 

Formal action extending the academic preparation for professional 
studies at Concordia Theological Seminary. St. Louis. Missouri, from 
two to four years of college was initiated at the general triennial con- 
vention of The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod in Saginaw. Michigan, 
in 1944 in the following resolution: 

The Board for Higher Education is requested to make further 
studies regarding the advisibility of changing over to a four- 
year college course in preparation for entrance upon a 
three-year course in theology in St. Louis and to submit a 
report with recommendations to Synod in 1947.^ 

The 1947 centennial convention, meeting in Chicago, then authorised 

and directed the Board for Higher Education to incorporate the Junior 

and senior years of college into the pre -ministerial training program 

of the Church.^ 

In the interval between 1944 and 1947 the Board for Higher Education 
had devoted extensive study to the total program of ministerial education. 
It had invited and received many suggestions from the rank and file of 
the Church: the teaching personnel of its educational institutions, the 

5. P roctedings of the Thirty-Ninth Regular Convention of The Evangelical 
Lu theran Synod of Missouri. CMiio, and Other SUtes, Saginaw. Michigan. 
June 21-29. 1944 (St. Louis, 1944), p. 492. 

6. Proceedings of the Fortieth Regular Convention of The Evangelical 
Luthe ran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other SUtes. Chicago. Illinoia. 
July 20-29. 194 7 (St. Louis. 1947), p. 200. 
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memberc of the clergy, the teadhers of its elementary schools, and 
represenUtive laymen from various walks of life, including higher 
education. In this process the Board became aware of extensive 
popular sentiment for a senior college and various plans were offsrcd 
for consideration. 

Eighteen proposals were eventually drawn up from suggestions offtrcd 
by the constituency. All were carefully investigated and several of 
them were given serious consideration. Before the 1947 synodical 
convention the Board for Higher Education also made a deUiled study 
of objectives, goals, and purposes of the total program of ministerial 
education in The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. This study resulted 
in a statement entitled The Objectives of Ministerial Traininp ^ which 
was included in the report to the 1947 convention by the Board for 
Higher Education ?nd was formaUy adopted. 

At the synodical convention of 1950 in Milwaukee, UTisconsin, these 
objectives and the decision to inaugurate a two-year unit were re- 
affirmed, and the Synod conveyed to the Board for Higher Education 
the requisite authority to execute the senior college plan or any section 
of it approved by the convention.* At the next general convention, held 

7. A copy of this document is on file in the Office of Institutional 
Research of the Senior College. 

8. Proceedings of the Forty-First ReguUr Convention of The Lutheran 
Church-Misnouri Synod. Milwaukee. Vyisconsin. June 21-30.^950 

(St. Louis, 1950), pp. 215 £f. 
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in Houston. Texas, in the summer of 1951. the Synod patted the follow- 
ing enabling resolution. 

Be it resolved that the Board of Directors be and hereby 
it directed to construct, equip, and furnitZl a two-year 
Senior College in accordance with a program approved by 
a Synodical Convention of 1950, and that thit be accom- 
plished in Fort Wayne, Indiana, or in its tuburban area.^ 

In implementation of this resolution a farm of 191 acres five miles 

north of downtown Fort Wayne was purchased as the site for the new 

Senior College campus. Formal ground-breaking ceremonies were 

conducted on May 26, 1955. The architectural firm of Eero Saarincn 

and Associates of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, was engaged to design 

the buildings and ground/? of the new college. Mr. Saarinen*s approach 

to the task appears fiom this statement: 

From the beginning our common concern was the creation 
of an architecture which would support and express the 
idea of a college. We sought the creation of an environ- 
ment appropriate to the intellectual and spiritual training 
of young men who would go on to professional studies in 
theology. 

Mr, Saarinen found the solution in the European village plan. The 
chapel, placed in the center, is the heart of the campus, and the other 
buildings radiate from it in three directions. The pitched roof, rami- 
nitcent of North European churchet, providet the key architectural 
exprettion. To unite the buildingt in one organic whole, the rooft of 



9. Proceedingt of the Forty-Second Regular Conventioa of The 
Lutheran Church -Mitt our i Synod, Houtton. Texat. June 17-26. I 
(St. Louit, 1953), p. 134. 
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all buildings were pitched toward the steeper pitch of the chapel, la 
the words of the architect: 

The village-like cluster of the smaller buildings around 
the chapel with the varied line of the pitched roofs seemed 
the pleasing and expressive silhouette. The chief buildings - 
the classroom building, gymnasium, student union, liining 
hall, administration building, and the dormitories - are 
arranged in such a way that Uie bulk of student traffic 
crosses the open court adjacent fo the chapel, emphasising 
the importance of religious valuts. 

In September, 1957, the first student* arrived. There were 193 in all, 
representing the 10 junior colleges, 30 sUtes, and two foreign couatriaa. 
The faculty numbered 21 on opening . Formal dedication of th« 
college facility took place on May 30, i958. 



PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE 



The purpose of Concordia Senior CoUfgc as a distinctively pre-profes- 

sional school ia the program of mihisltrial training of The Lutheran 

Church-Missouri Synod is stated in thf College catalog as follows: 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Syctd has esUblished Concor- 
dia Senior College at Fort Wayne. Indiana, in order to provide 
suiUble college training at the level of the junior and senior 
years for students who plan to enter professicmal training for 
the Lutheran ministry at Concordia Thaological Seminary, 8c. 
Louis, Missouri. Graduates of the Synod's nine junior colleges 
will transfer to Concordia Senior College to complete the re- 
quirements for the B.A. degree. 

The program of studies is predominantly ia the area of general 
education, but the selection of cw offerings reflects an 
emphasis oa the humanities and tke biblical languages at 



pre* professional levels. The entire curriculum is designed to 
provide the prerequisites for the professional study of theology 
and for eventual admission to the ministry of The Lutheran 
Church*Mi880uri Synod. Integration with the program of 
the junior colleges and witli the program of the Seminary 
is achieved through the direction of the Board for Higher 
Education of The Lutheran Church-JMlissouri S; aod, which 
provides for coordination of the various levels. 

All phases of the studcnt^s campus life are considered to be 
of importance in the educational program of the College and 
Jtre designed to contribute their full educational potential 
toward the spiritual, mental, ohysical, cultural, and 
social growth of the student* 



Thi« purpose is reflected in the program of studies, with its combined 
emi^asis upon general education and pre- professional training, as well 
as in the co-curricular and extra-curricular activities of the school* 
In the achievement of its purpose the College focuses its attention on 
the following general objectives: 

Intelleclually> to develop sound habits of reasoning and Judgment together 
with a high level of ability in the use of the English language for oral and 
written communication; to lead the student to an understanding of the 
world and of human nature and of the basic problems of man and society 



10. Concordia Senior College Catalog, 1961-1962, p. 12. This sUte- 
ment of purpose, drawn up by the members of the faculty in residence 
at the opening of the College, has b#en published without change in 
all of the catalogs issued to date. In order to acquaint new members 
of the sUff with the purposes and objectives of the CoUege, this 
statement formed the basis for pre*school faculty conferences prior 
to the opening of each school year. It has received the attention of 
the faculty on various other occasions* particularly in connection 
with the critical evaluation of the 1958 Normative Curriculum which 
the staff was asked to prepare for the CurriculuTJX Commission of the 
Board for Higher Education, 
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through a broad acquainUnce with the Chief fieldi of knowledge; to aid 
the atudent in developing proficiency in the uae of foreign languages 
for theological study and research and for cultural enrichment; and to 
assist the student in developing a discriminating intellectual and 
emotional undersUnding and appreciation of the cultural heritage in 
literature, music, and the fine arts. 

Spiritually t to develop mature Christian personalities in whom know* 
ledge and understanding of the Scriptures and Christian truth and of 
the history and functioning of the church are joined with personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as Cod and Savior; to cultivate Christian living and 
all Christian virtues; and to strengthen the student*s intent to serve in 
the Lutheran Ministry. 

Socially , to develop in the student habits and attitudes making for social 
competence and personal leadership, and for the promotion and con-* 
servation of physical and mental health. ^ ^ 

The integrating element for the academic program in all its aspects is 
the Christian faith. Essentially this means that all teaching is done in 
awareness of the basic principles of Christian commitment as the 
Lutheran Church finds them expressed most briefly and pointedly in 
Martin Luther^s explanation of the three articles of the Apostles' Creeds 
which niay be summarized as follow0; 

11. Ibid. > pp. 12-13. 
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that Cod creates and aiutaina, preaervea.^and g^ertit the univeree 
and all that it in it; 

that man» created in Qod^a image ae the crown of creation, became 
eetranged from Cod through ein and that natural maa^e estrangement 
from God ie a baeic ^tact of man^e exietencei 
that the love of Cod provided ealvation for man in the atonement 
wrought by Jeeue Christ, the Son of God and Savior of the world; 
that man, relieved from the guilt, the penalty, and the power of ein 
when he in faith accepte reconciliation with God, has access to sources 
of power in God*s Holy Spirit mediated through the means of grace. 
Word and Sacrament, which enable him to fulfill the will of God and tc 
remain steadfast in his service of God and in the enjoyment of tiie hope 
of eternal life* 

The total resources of Concordia Senior College in the instructional 
program, the resident counselor services, and the communal life of the 
campus are directed to the achievement of the aims of the school. 



I. THE NATURE, MISSION, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLEGE 



A. Conception and Inception: 1947-1962 



Concordia Senior College is an upper-division ministerial college 
of The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod offering a liberal arts, pre- 
professional baccalaureate degree program primarily for young men who 
aspire to become Lutheran ministers and who desire an educational program 
specially designed to prepare them for admission to one of the Synod's 
two theological seminaries. 

The college was conc-ived in 1947, officially accepted and 
authorized as a new unit in the Synod's system of colleges and seminaries 
in 1953, and opened its doors in September, 1957, as the legal successor 
to Concordia (Junior) College founded in 1839. Developmental planning 
for the new upper-level college— definition of purpose, function, and 
educational program—embodied an approach that was innovative in the 
1940 's and 1950 's. At that time the Synod owned and operated ten 
regional junior colleges, two 4-year teachers colleges, and two semi- 
naries, all directed primarily to preparing men and women for church 
vocations and services. Synodical seminaries admitted applicants directly 
from the junior colleges. It seemed academically and economically sound 
for a church body wishing to make available a full four-year program of 
undergraduate ministerial education to urei^te. a new, single-purpose 
senior college to which pre-seminary graduates of the ten geographically 
widespread junior colleges would, if qualified, be able to transfer for 
completion of an upper level baccalaureate degree program. 

Planning for the new senior college was undertaken in consultation 
and collaboration with the secretariat of the North Central Association. 
The Association encouraged the Synod's coordinating agency, the Board for 
Higher Education, to proceed with its plans for a senior college with an 
understanding that there was nothing inherent in this new type of college 
which would deter the Association from accrediting it when it qualified. 
Accordingly, after Concordia Senior College had been in operation for two 
years, a self -study involving all faculty members was begun, with Dr. Paul 
Dressel serving as the major consultant to the college. The college was 
accepted into membership of the Association in 1962 on the basis of a 
positive report by the examiners. 

Concordia Senior College is thus the Synod's single upper-division 
ministerial college in its system of higher education. The junior colleges 
offer lower-division programs preparing for church and for service 
vocations: ministry, elementary and secondary education, social work. 
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deaconess service, and parish cer/ices; general and other pre-prof essional 
programs also may be offered vlthi.- the framework of their institutional 
offerings and resources. Junior college students preparing for service as 
elementary and secondary school teachers transfer to one of the Synod's 
teachers colleges for completion of the upper-division program of their 
undergraduate professional preparation. Junior college students preparing 
for the pastoral ministry transfer to Concordia Cenicr College for comple- 
tion of their upper-division liberal arts, pre-theological praoaration*; 
those who earn the B.A. degree may be recommended for admission io one of 
the Synod s theological seminaries. 

In effect, the characteristics of operation make ::his systeu a 
national consortium** of educational institutionp.. Each college and semi- 
nary develops and operates its programs in accord with its institutional 
definition, purposes, and functions. Interinstitutional cooperation and 
collaboration maximize the strengths of particular institutions and 
minimize duplication of costly programs, especially relatively small and 
highly specialized programs. Articulation of institutional programs and 
functions is promoted through the Synod's Board for Higher Education. 

Since it opened in 1957, Concordia Senior College has enjoyed the 
full cooperation of the ten affiliated colleges, having ready access to the 
schools, particularly the ministerial college sophomores, through inter- 
change of campus visits by selected staff members and by a program of 
student pre-orientation conducted personally and by correspondence by 
Senior College admissions personnel with the prospective transfer students 
on all junior college campuses. On-going articulation of the junior 
college-senior college degree program has been accomplished through the 
Curriculum Commission of the Board for Higher Education, which regularly 
convenes administrators and faculty members of the various schools for 
institutes and workshops directed to curriculum development and 
evaluation* 



B. Purposes and Program 



The central purpose of Concordia Senior College, shared with 
affiliated colleges preparing ministerial students, is the spiritual, 
intellectual, moral, social, cultural, and physical developmern of the 
functioning Christian person. All phases of the student's college 
experiences, both curricular and co-curricular , and the total range of 
formative influences which shape his personality and character are regarded 
as important and are carefully attended in the planning, organization, 
Implementation, and evaluation of the full educational program. 

More specifically, the college seeks to help the student (1) develop 
his potentialities by broadening his intellectual horizons and helping him 
gain the competencies (knowledge, understanding, skills) and dispositions 
(attitudes, values, habits of mind) of the liberally educated person who is 
preparing for seminary and ministry; (2) broaden and deepen his understanding 
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of man and of life in today's world and acquire appreciation of cultural 
values; (3) grow spiritually as a maturing Christian personality in whom 
knowledge and understanding of the Scriptures and Christian truth are 
joined with personal faith in Jesus Christ as God and Savior; (4) become 
personally responsible ^nd self-directing in carrying forward his own 
education and in exerc ag his abilities ?n leadership and Christian 
service activities, and v.j) clarify and support his ministerial aspiration 
and intent, deepen his understanding of and commitment to the Gospel and 
its application in the life of Christian worship, witness, and service. 

The total academic and co-curricular program is directed to the 
accomplishment of these purposes. The academic program embodies studies 
in theology, the humanities, the social sciences, the natural sciences, 
foreign and Biblical languages, with provision for breadth, depth (concen- 
tration) , and self-directed learning. The co-curricular program embraces 
a full range of physical, social, arts, and cultural activities, as well 
as spiritual, worship, and Christian service and social concerns activities. 
The total program is carried forward in a context of personal guidance and 
counseling. 

The extent to which the outcomes sought are actualized doubtless 
falls short of the ideal. In part this is because it is never an easy 
matter to translate basic purposes into concrete programs and processes. 
In part it is because many of the outcomes sought are broad values not 
easily measured. And in part it is because Concordia Senior College 
remains a human institution, with the shortcomings inherent in any human 
enterprise, it will be the purpose of this Institutional Profile to 
reflect ways in which all members of the campus community seek to implement 
these purposes, to assess the total program, and to identify problems and 
areas of weakness or concern as well as areas of strength and achievement, 
together with efforts made or steps planned so that the college might more 
fully attain its purposes and realize its mission. 



C. A Decade of Development: 1961-1971* 



The following serves as a brief historical review of the development 
of the college during the past decade and as an overview of matters to be 
treated more fully and analytically in subsequent chapters. Additional 
analyses ana supporting materials may be found m the Self Study (of which 
this Institutional Profile is, in part, a digest) and in special studies 
and exhibits (available on campus to the visiting examiners). 

1* Students and Faculty . In 1957, 194 students enrolled as juniors. 
At that time the college employed 21 teachers and administrators. 
In fall, 1970, the enrollment was 403 with 43 fulltime faculty 



^Complete annual reports of the president for each year in the total 
history of the college supply detailed information and are available 
separately* 
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members on active duty, A relatively high degree of stability and 
continuity has characterized the faculty. Fourteen of the faculty 
members appointed in 1957 were still on the staff in 1970-71, At 
the close of 1972, 20 members of the teaching and administrative 
staff will have completed ten or more years of service at the 
college. More than 2000 degrees have been awarded during the 
operation of the college • 

2. Academic P rogram and Services , To provide for continuous 

evaluation of the program and to encourage development as well as 
adaptation to changing circiunstances , the office of director of 
institutional research was created in 1963, In the intervening 
years, under the leadership of this office, the college has made 
ongoing studies of the academic program. 

From the beginning, seniors chose a field in which to pursue a 
minor specialization — called a "concentration" — consisting of a 
sequence of three courses that build on prior general education 
and distribution requirements in that field. Since 1963, ai3 
teaching and library resources have expanded, additional advanced 
concentrations have been developed so that they are now available 
in 15 fields: theology, literature, speech, philosophy, music, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, psychology, sociology, interdepartmental 
psychology-sociology, U,S. history, European history, and biology. 

Major curriculum modifications were effected in 1969 after 
approximately three years of study by the faculty. The curricular 
structure was changed from one embodying 30 courses (five courses 
per quarter, three quarter hours credit each) over the two years 
to one embodying 24 courses (four courses per term, four term 
hours credit each) plus two Interim Term? in the two-year program. 
Equally as important as program structure and courses themselves 
are the educational climate and the style of learning in which 
studies are carried on. Recognizing the need to provide for ways 
of meeting individual differences in tne abilities, backgrounds, 
achievement levels, and learning processes of students, the 
curriculum modifications also make provision for individualization 
and flexibility. In addition to honors work already available in 
prior years, the new learning processes include placement proce- 
dures and proficiency examinations, credit by examination, 
directed reading programs, independent study for regular courses, 
independent study of special topics (in lieu of electives), and 
independent study in two-hour enrichment mini-courses. The 
introduction of the Interim Term, in which the student devotes 
himself to a single topic, course, or independent project (under 
a supervising instructor), has provided new kinds of learning 
experiences and has contributed increased flexibility and 
opportunity for self-directed learning. It has also made it 
possible to provide off-campus study programs and projects (both 
group and individual) and on-campus interdisciplinary, team- 
taught offerings. 
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A second pre-theological liberal arts degree program was introduced 
in 1970-71. This new plan of studies, called Plan B, is funda- 
mentally a variant of the standard degree program, called Plan A. 
The student who chooses either plan follows the same overall 
program of required courses, area options, concentration, and 
electives. The main difference in the two plans of study is that 
Plan A recfiiree two courses in the language of the Old Testament 
(Biblical Hebrew) while Plan B includes instead two courses in 
Biblical Culture (Old Testament studies conducted in English). 
The rationale for offering two plans of study is that students 
may be seeking to meet the admission prerequisites of either one 
of the Sjmod's two seminaries; one seminary requires for admission 
credits in Biblical Hebrew while the other seminary does not have 
such an admission requirement. Provision is also made so that 
the student who begins Plan A may easily convert to Plan B, and 
vice versa. 

From its inception the college served only single young men as 
fulltime ministerial students. Beginning in September, 1970, the 
collsge admitted ministerial students who were married at the time 
of entrance. Married students live off campus; provision is made 
to involve students* wives in meaningful campus social activities 
and, if they desire, in academic programs. 

Studies of academic and financial programs designed to meet the 
needs of black students who wish to prepare for entrance to a 
seminary were under active consideration in 1970-71 and a program 
designed both for transfer students from the affiliated black 
college at Selma, Alabama, and for transfer students from public 
and private colleges has been developed. 

The library has continued its develiopment in support of the 
academic program of the college in general circulation and in other 
services. In 1960 the library listed 15,994 volumes. This has 
been expanded to more than 46,000 volumes in 1971, In addition 
there have been steady improvements in the financial allocations 
for library operation. Modifications to provide additional 
space in the library were made in 1971. 

Other developments in educational services during the decade 
include initiation of some summer session offerings and the 
provision for regular in-service training and continuing education 
for clergy and others through summer institutes and structured 
programs during regular terms. 

3» Student Life . Over the years the college has consistently sought 
to advance the student's education and personal formation by 
motivating him to participate in on- and off-campus activities. 
It has tried to help him to see the relevance of his learning to 
his personal life and in relation to his Christian commitment and 
ministerial intent. The efforts to accomplish these aims include 
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relating formal studies to current affairs, unifying personal and 
community life in corporate worship, and offering rich and varied 
opportunities for social-cultural activities and for religious 
and community service experiences. A mutual faith and philosophy 
of life grounded in common values and goals, as well as the 
absence of departmental rigidities, contribute to the high poten- 
tial for meaningful achievement in this educational approach. For 
example, the college encourages student and faculty involvement 
in community and national affairs. For the past three years, 
Concordia Senior College has held the national record for blood 
donations (over 600% of its assigned quota) among American 
colleges and universities. More than 30% of the students are 
actively engaged in some type of service to the disadvantaged 
or to religious and social programs in state institutions or in 
educational assistance in poverty areas. The programs are 
student initiated and directed, the college providing a faculty 
coordinator. All such activities are classified as Christian 
services snd are -carried forward by students without remuneration 
from the college or from any federal, state, or local units of 
government or social agencies. 

^' Physical Plant and Facilities . The original physical plant made 
very adequate provision for the college's program in the early 
years. To eliminate a weakness identified by the 1962 North 
Central Association examiners, headed by Dr. John Diekhoff , and 
to accommodate a projected enrollment in excess of the rated 
capacity ot die college, additions to the physical plant x^re 
begun in 1965. The new construction, equipped and furnished, 
provided a variety of instructional and housing facilities at a 
cost of approximately $1.4 million. There is no indebtedness 
on the physical plant. 

The new educational structure includes facilities for music and 
art instruction as well as offices for the music teachers, a 
music library, and listening rooms. Complete facilities for a 
"Little Theater" (150 seats) and practice rooms for music groups 
and individuals also are included. The North Classroom Building 
of the new construction includes a conference center, a new 
faculty lounge, faculty offices, a college bookstore, a publica- 
tions center, and a student post office. Student personnel 
services, incorporating a suite of four private counseling offices 
for the resident counselors, as well as new space for the office 
of .the dean of student affairs, are located on the second floor. 
In addition to the multipurpose "Little Theater" (which serves 
also as a large lecture and convocations auditorium and for 
rehearsals of larger choral groups), the building includes six 
classrooms of innovative design, a psychology laboratory, and an 
audio-visual classroom. An art studio is located on the third 
floor. 
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The second phase of construction provides three additional small 
(34 students each) dormitories together with the residence and 
counseling facilities for another resident counselor to serve 
this new "village" (as dormitory clusters are called). 

To meet another need to which the original examining committee 
pointed, a director of campus art was appointed in 1963 and 
provision was made for the display of art exhibits in building 
locations designed for this purpose. The college has also con- 
tinued its program of acquisition of campus art over the years 
and has accumulated an above average collection of art 
installations . 

A major teaching potential was achieved in 1969 through completion 
of closed circuit television facilities. Currently the major use 
of this equipment is centered in public speaking instruction, but 
many extensions of service to other teaching areas by means of 
video tape and pick-up telecast to all parts of the campus are 
being explored and encouraged by the director of the television 
center. 

5. Finances . Total annual income of the college moved from 
approximately $600,000 in 1957-58 to almost $1.5 million in 
1970-71. The Synod, through generous educational subsidy, pro- 
vides 43-50% of the annual operating budget and virtually 
100% of all capital investment (plant funds). In the years of 
its operation the college has never experienced an operating 
deficit. 

Although there has been consistent improvement year after year 
in levels of total compensation to faculty (salary, housing, 
retirement and major medical plans), these do not match the 
remuneration at the associate professor level and especially the 
professor level at many private and public colleges and univer- 
sities. In this connection it should be noted that those who 
have served on the faculty and staff over the years view their 
work as a special ministry of the Church. Since 1963 the 
college's budgetary program of support for faculty members 
desiring study leaves has experienced steady growth through 
generous grant support from the Aid Association for Lutherans 
Insurance Company, with the college providing full salary, 
housing, and fringe benefit coverage to faculty members on leave. 
Thus the faculty member's purchasing power is kept constant even 
while on study leave. 

6» Future Planning . A faculty Future Planning Committee has been 
at work during the past two years to provide for future expansion 
of college services to the Church and to explore useful adapta- 
tions of new areas of service. In 1970 membership on this 
committee was broadened to include repreoentatioa from the 
Board of Control, from the clergy, and from the student body. 
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Specifically, the college recognizes the broadening concept of 
"ministry" today, the growing incidence of "team ministries" in 
parish work, and the growing variety of specialized and multiple 
ministries required by the church and society now and in the 
future. Programs preparing for social services (social ministries, 
social workers) , for parish services and liberal arts programs 
for general students, if they were included in the eventual 
recommendations by the Future Planning Committee, would 
introduce coeducation to the campus.^ 



-^See Chapter VII. Also a detailed history of the studies developed 
by this special faculty committee is available on campus in a separate 
report. 
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II. The College's Resources for Carrying Out Its Task 



The resources needed by a college to carry out its task are of many 
different sorts. In subsequent chapters various program and administrative 
resources will be treated. The present chapter deals with faculty, 
library, physical plant, and financial resources. 



A. Faculty Resources 



The college believes faculty membars, with the students, are the 
most important resources in carrying out its mission. Great care is taken 
in all initial appointments to the faculty. Prospective appointees are for 
the most part identified by faculty and administrative persons who know the 
candidates' qualifications and who in many instances have some acquaintance 
with them as persons. In identifying potential faculty candidates, the 
Board for Higher Education also provides helpful personal data, but it has 
not been necessary or useful, given the special qualifications sought in 
candidates, to turn to general university placement services except to 
request dossiers. The college uses a standard personal data form on which 
potential candidates supply personal, ac icational, and professional 
experience information. 

In line with the college's purpose and mission, prospective faculty 
members are sought who are theologically trained persons, who have advanced 
preparation in their respective arts and sciences disciplines and fields, 
who have scholarly interests in their fields but whose primary interest is 
in teaching in the full sense of both effective instruction in a field and 
personal guidance in the total formation of the student, and who, if 
possible, have had professional experience in some form of service in 
education or ministry. Potential faculty appointees are invited to the 
campus for interview and consultation with faculty and administration; the 
nature and mission of the college are fully discussed and an attempt is 
made to discover the probable adequacy of "fit" between the candidate's 
and the college's interests and needs. No appointments, with the exception 
of occasional short-run instructorships, are made unless, in the best judg- 
ment of immediately involved faculty (division chairman, representatives 
of the teaching field in question, and academic officers) it is believed 
that the candidate has the kind of qualifications to warrant not only 
initial term appointment but also the potential for permanent tenure and 
advancement at an appropriate future time. 



•Further data on faculty may be found in Chapter VI. 
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The college seeks diversity and unity in building the faculty. It 
seeks as much diversity in the particular undergraduate colleges attended 
by faculty members, within and outside Synodical colleges, as is consonant 
with the collegiate sources of persons who subsequently study theology at 
a seminary of the Synod. It seeks diversity in the universities in which 
prospective and present faculty members pursue advanced studies in their 
liberal arts and sciences fields at the master's and doctor's degrees 
levels. And it seeks a measure of unity in securing theologically prepared 
persons who are pastorally motivated and person-centered in their 
approaches to students and who look upon their professional and scholarly 
activities and services as faculty members in a way that is informed by 
the canons and spirit of boch the academic community and the ministerial 
office. 

In 1970-71 Concordia had 43 fulltime and one emeritus faculty 
members. These faculty members received their lower division under- 
graduate education at nine different Synodical junior colleges located 
throughout the country and at nine other collegiate institutions.^ They 
earned their bachelor of arts degrees at eleven different institutions.-^ 
All but three faculty members also hold the bachelor of divinity degree 
or equivalent theological diploma. All members of the faculty hold at 
least a master's degree (six hold two master's degrees) in their academic 
or professional fields, earned at 21 different universities and 



Synodical junior colleges at Fort Wayne, Ind. (7), Winfield, 
Kan. (6), Bronxville, N.Y. (6), Milwaukee, Wis. (3), Concordia, Mo. (3), 
St. Paul, Minn. (3), Oakland, Cal. (3), Portland, Ore. (2), Austin, 
Tex. (2). Other colleges: Bay City Junior College, Brown University, 
Columbia College, Glendale College, Concordia Teachers College (Illinois), 
Concordia Teachers College (Nebraska), Estonia Gymnasium, Northwestern 
College, and Valparaiso University. 

3 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (17), Concordia Senior 
College (9), Northweste:*n College (3), and one each from Bowdoin College, 
Harvard College, Concordia Teachers College, Rosary College, University 
of Michigan, University of Oklah;ma, University of Tulsa, and Valparaiso 
University. (Note: Prior to 1957, Synodical junior college graduates 
proceeded directly to Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, where they were 
awarded a 4-year diploma (up to 1942) or a B.A. degree (after 1942) 
following two years of work; at the end of three more years of study 
they were awarded a B.D. degree or theological diploma.) 
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professional schools. Eight members hold doctoral candidate (A.R.D.) 
status.^ Eighteen faculty members hold the earned doctorate in their 
academic fields from 15 institutions of higher learning and two also have 
held post-doctoral fellowships. ^ In addition to the academic work pursued 
at graduate institutions toward advanced degrees (listed above), faculty 
members have taken other special or advanced studies at 39 different 
institutions. 

Faculty members hold one of four academic ranks: instructor, 
assistant professor, associate professor, professor. ^ Because of the 
considerations governing appointment to the faculty, appointees at the 
instructor level are at least 26 or 27 years of age and have behind them 
eight years of college and seminary education plus graduate work in their 
academic field of appointment and possibly several years of professional 
ministerial experience. Those who are initially appointed at the 
assistant professor level normally are in their late twenties or thirties 
because, ii: addition to eight years of college and seminary education plus 
graduate work in their field of academic appointment, they have probably 
had prior experience in college-level teaching and/or various forms of 
ministerial service. The median age of current members of the faculty 
is 41. Following is a summary of age groups of current faculty members. 

Whington University (9) , Concordia Seminary (6) , Indiana 
University (5), University of Michigan (3), University of Texas (3), Ball 
State University (3), Northwestern University (2), University of 
Chicago (2), and one each from Eastman School of Music, Emory University, 
Fordham University, Johns Hopkins University. Lutheran School of Theology- 
Chicago, Michigan state University, Murray State University, Temple 
University, Union Theological Seminary, University of Houston, University 
of Wisconsin, University of Washington, and Western Michigan University. 

^University of Michigan (2), and one each at Emory University, 
Northwestern University, Lutheran School of Theology-Chicago, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, University of Maryland, and Washington University. 

^Doctorates earned at Indiana University (2) , Northwestern 
University (2), Washington University (2), and one each from Concordia 
Seminary, Fordham University, Harvard Divinity School, St. Louis 
University, Temple University, University of Buffalo, University of 
Chicago, University of Edinburgh, Univercity of Kansas, University of 
Michigan, University of Pittsburgh, Wayne State University. 

^Beginning July 1, 1971, there are two faculty members at 
instructor rank, 18 at the assistant professor rank (seven with tenure), 
9 at the associate professor rank, and 14 at the professor rank 
(including one emeritus). 
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Age Group 



Number of Faculty 



25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 

65 and over 



2 
6 
10 
5 
6 
5 
4 
4 

2* 



*includes one emeritus 



The range of professional service experience of faculty members 
is quite wide, as is shown in the following table (figures in each 
column denote number of faculty members) . 



Field of Service 

Elementary, Secondary Education 

Educational Administration Elsewhere 

Fulltime College, Professional School 
Teaching and Administration Elsewhere 

Parish Ministry 

Foreign Missions, Foreign Service 
Concordia Senior College 



Years of Experience 
1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 13-15 16-20 21+ 
2 2 



1 



3 
2 

2 
5 



10 8 



1 

14 



The three major functions of faculty members are teaching, 
scholarship and research, and service (institutional, church, community) 
Following are indications of the interests and activities of faculty 
members in these areas. 

1. Teaching . All faculty meu,c/ers, including administrative personnel 
except the president, librarian, and assistant librarian, teach 
regularly. Persons with administrative responsibility carry a 
reduced teaching load. This helps keep the accent on the central 
teaching mission of the college for all faculty members. Those 
with runtime teaching respons bilities normally carry ten courses 
each year (three courses each regular term, one offering in the 



I 
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Interim Term). Load reductions from the 10-course "full teaching 
load" vary according to the scope of the faculty member's admini-- 
strative responsibility; the minimum number of courses taught per 
year (by central administrative personnel) is normally four. 

Evidences of the faculty's zest in pursuing their teaching task 
and of their central concern with that task include the following: 
(a) careful prospectuses or instructional syllabi which lay stress 
on purposes and teaching processes /methods are prepared for all 
courses, and no course may be offered without prior approval of 
a prospectus by the division, Academic Policies Committee, and 
general faculty; (b) many instructors offer two-hour individual 
: and group enrichment studies beyond their regular course loads 

I and also supervise independent study projects of various sorts and 

honors work; (c) faculty members use course evaluation instruments 
J regularly and instructor-evaluation is included on the Senior 

j Opinion Questionnaire (distributed to all seniors annually), with 

courses and teaching processes being revised in light of student 
feedback; (d) faculty members keep posted office hours for consul- 
tations with students to give special help; (e) topics related to 
teaching processes and methods are treated at some faculty meetings 
and regularly at faculty seminars and pre-school faculty retreats; 
(f) some 20 or more faculty members serve as academic advisors to 
students, aided by the three resident counselors (whose concern is 
total personal counseling), for the purpose of interpreting the 
curriculum to students and assisting them in course selection 
j processes. 

With respect to promoting the "larger learning," that is, the 
student's total personal growth and development, faculty members 
I use many occasions to interact with and guide students— visiting 

dormitories for devotions and socials, interacting with students 
at the Snack Bar, pai'ticipating in intramural sports activities, 
and inviting students to their homes. 

2* Scholars hip and Research . Concordia places emphasis on scholarship 
and research (or in fine and performing arts, on creativity and 

' performance), and publication or production, chiefly in relation 

to the contributions these activities make to the faculty member's 
personal and professional development and as they may enhance his 
teaching and service effectiveness on campus and extend his 
broader service to persons beyond the campus. Evidences of this 

I kind of continuing liveliness and growth as a responsible and 

contributing member of the academic community are taken into 
account in faculty assessment and advancement, but the main focus 
in all such matters is on teaching effectiveness and the contri- 
butions academic and professional activities make to it. 

Considerable scholarship, research, and creative production 
i carried on by faculty members is thus instruction-related and, 

though perhaps not published, the results are utilized in regular 
teaching activities. At the same time, many instructors do 
{ contribute articles and critical or review essays to professional 

j and learned journals, to news media, and to theological and 

ERIC 
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religious publications. For example, in the years 1966-1970 seven 
faculty members contributed regularly to popular news publications 
and journalistic media, seven contributed 23 articles to theological 
and religious publications, and nine contributed 28 articles to 
professional and learned journals and publications. In the same 
time period, six faculty members published nine books or contri- 
buted chapters to books published under a general editor. In the 
fields of communications and fine arts or performing arts, moreover, 
faculty members carry forward their own creative efforts in art 
works displayed at exhibits, in public addresses, in writing and 
directing and producing dramas, and in musical composition, 
direction, and performance. In addition to papers and essays 
presented at faculty retreats, seminars, and colloquia, the church 
at large draws upon the scholarly resources of the college in 
calling upon faculty members to deliver essays and papers at 
pastors and teachers conferences, at district conventions, and 
=«t a variety of off-campus institutes and workshops. ^ 

Another avenue of. continuing professional and intellectual growth 
is meiDjership by each faculty member in at least two learned or 
professional societies (some considerably more than two). Each 
faculty member, moreover, usually attends at least one state, 
regional, or national meeting of learned and professional 
societies each year. 

3. Community Service. The "community" served by faculty members has 
three dimensions: (a) the campus community, (b) the church 
community— local, Synodical, national, and (c) the public/civic 
community of Fort Wayne and environs. 

a) Besides the regular teaching task (both narrowly and broadly 
defined), 27 faculty members serve as special leaders and 
advisors to many college and student body groups. In 
addition, 19 faculty members serve on one faculty committee, 
seven serve on two faculty committees, and five serve on 
three faculty committees. 

b) Faculty members contribute to the church community by service 

on national church body (and inter-Lutheran) boards, commissions, 
and committees. The number of faculty serving in this way 
varies from year to year, since such service is by appoint- 
ment or election for a term; the range in recent years is 
from 1967-68 (when 19 different faculty members served on 
11 Synodical agencies, three district boards or committees, 
two national boards, and one inter-Lutheran agency) to 1969-70 
(when nine faculty members served on seven Synodical agencies. 



A complete digest of all activities of faculty members (including 
research, publications, meetings attended, papers delivered, church and 
community services, advanced degree programs, and the like) is found in 
each report of the academic dean to the president, and appears in the 
president s annual reports. 
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three district boards or committees, and one inter-Lutheran 
agency). Virtually all faculty members, moreover, serve 
congregations in the araa by preaching, speaking on special 
occasions, conducting confirmation and adult education 
programs, serving on local boards, and participating in 
various conferences and conventions. 

c) Faculty contribute to the public/civic community in a 

variety of ways, including services to such agencies as the 
YMCA, ACRES, LAEE, Fort Wayne Community Concerts, Wildcat 
Baseball, Neighbors Inc., Lutheran Social Servi::es, United 
Community Services, Rotary, Convention Bureau, Commission on 
the Aging, American Red Cross, Urban League, Fort Wayne Fine 
Arts Guild, and others. The federal government is also 
served through military chaplaincy (reserve) and U.S. State 
Department missions. Several faculty members have also 
fulfilled another aspect of community service through an 
active part in political affairs of the two major political 
parties. 



Assessment 

With respect to faculty resources of the college, the strengths 
appear to out-number the areas of concern. 

The college has a relatively stable faculty of mature, professionally- 
and pastorally-minded, academically well prepared members who look upon 
their task as a special ministry in higher education of the church. They 
are generally student-centered, willing to atteupt innovative approaches 
and practices in the teaching-learning process. The inclination to resort 
to traditional norms of approach and procedure, to follow the graduate 
school models of excellence, or to develop courses which serve the 
instructor's more than the students' interests and needs, may be 
present but usually is resisted successfully. Faculty members give ample 
evidence that their primary loyalty is to ministerial education and to 
the college; there is little incidence of the norms of the traditional 
academic marketplace prevailing, where primary loyalty often is to one's 
own career and discipline. At the same time, there is ample evidence of 
the academic and intellectual integrity of faculty members who, as 
teacher-scholars, are generally highly rated by all students who have 
attended Concordia over the years. On the whole, the intellectual, 
spiritual, and social climate of faculty service is positive and con- 
ducive to very satisfactory morale. 

One area of concern is the danger of faculty yielding too much, not 
to the publish-or-perish pressures or career-advancement syndromeo, but to 
the demands and requests of th3 church for capable serviceb ^^hicli they can 
render. Another concern is that off-campus professional service opportun- 
ities not divert faculty from their primary task; so far faculty members 
have exercised appropriate self-restraints here, despite the pressures 
which the spiraling economy give and the related need to supplement 
income. A third area of concern is that faculty morale remain positive, 
despite the fact that fewer young men today are entering the church 
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body s college-level program of ministerial education, and that ways be 
found to retain the faculty resources the college has assembled so that 
a sufficiently diversified church vocations student body can be attracted 
to the college and its established strengths be continued on a viable 
basis. (The latter point will be treated more fully in Chapter VII.) 



B. The Library 



The introductory statement concerning the objectives of the college 
library as given in the North Central Association Self-Survey Report of 
1961 is still applicable today. 

The library identifies with and seeks to implement the 
purposes of the general program, as well as the specific 
educational objectives, of the college. 

The library is regarded as a materials center, acquiring 
and making as accessible as possible materials in a variety 
of media to support the curriculum, reflect the heritage 
of civilization, assist the teachers in meeting their needs 
as informed and scholarly teachers, and provide recreation. 

Together with the instructional staff, the library staff 
seeks to develop in students the following: active and 
lasting habits of reading, the ability to work effectively 
with increasingly complex library collections, a sense of 
responsibility for their own actions, and regard for the 
rights of others. 

The library renders community service consistent with the 
purposes of the school and the nature of the school's 
constituency. 

Although changes and problems have arisen during the past decade 
(discussed below), the library's correlation with the task of the college 
and its academic program must continue to become even closer. 

1. Resources . 

a) Physical f acilities . The functional library building, 

combining exterior and interior attractiveness, is located 
at the heart of the campus • Approximately 14,500 square 
feet, on three levels, are available for library purposes. 
The open stacks as currently used have about reached their 
capacity of 45,000 volumes. The seating capacity of the 
library is presently 140. Plans to house 50,000 additional 
volumes by revision in the use of the library facilities 
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(with remod ling) to bring into play additional ground floor 
space now used for storage were implemented in 1971. The 
revision of the facility Includes provision of some 
additional seating and lounge area.^ 

b) Holdings > The library inherited the holdings of Concordia 
Junior College, Fort Wayne, which included a particularly 
strong reference section. The items retained by the Senior 
College library have been reclassified according to the 
Library of Congress scheme. 

As of July 1, 1971, the number of accessioned volumes in the 
library was 46,182. A record of accessions by classification, 
source, cost, duplicates, and reference is maintained and 
bears out the fact that a high degree of emphasij; is placed 
on supporting the goals of the college and the coarw2 work 
of the students. The library also has current subscriptions 
to 327 periodicals and 11 newspapers . 

The library's audio-visual holdings were recently enhanced by 
the purchase of five cassette tape players; these aio used 
in conjunction with public speaking courses, and consideration 
is being given to building up a collection of educational 
cassettes^ The library also holds back issues of several 
periodicals on microfilm and microcards, with equipment for 
viewing these. Study Is being given to the question of 
adding microfiche equipment. The record library, now 
housed in the music department, contains approximately 
1500 albums and listening equipment. 

c) Accessions . The book selection policy is still kept as 
flexible as possible. The librarian attempts to aid 
instructors m keeping informed of new publications by the 
regular distribution among the faculty of selection aids 
such as Choice and Library Journal , as well as various 
catalogs and publication announcements that come to the 
library. Faculty members submit requests directly to the 
librarian. The introduction of a "departmental" allocation 
system, though still under consideration, has not been 
considered necessary to date. 

Although the library does not systematically purchase titles 
from book selection aids, the librarian does use such tools 
as Winchell's Guide to Reference Books , the American Library 
Association Books for College Libraries, the Julian Street 
Library Guide , and other pertinent bibliographic sources 
and tools « 



^See pc 22 below, and also the special study, "Proposed Changes in 
Library Facilities" (available on campus). 

■^^Full information on holdings in the collection, by classification, 
is supplied in Basic Institutional Data , Section I, p. 39. 
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A questionnaire distributed to all graduating seniors, "The 
Evaluation of College Experiences," contains an item: 
''Adeauacy of library holdings for your academic program." 
On a five-point scale, with five the highest rating, the 
19^0 graduates rated this item 4.6 (a .1 increase over the 
previous year). Student reaction to library services and 
facilities has been consistently and increasingly favorable 
over the 14 years the college has been in operation. In 
addition to the aforementioned general evaluation, a more 
detailed questionnaire, based on one suggested in College 
and Research Libraries , has been distributed to all students 
and faculty, and an even more in-depth survey given to 
faculty members only. The results of these questionnaires 
are supplied in a supporting document. 

^) Budget and Expenditures . Responsibility for preparing t: 

library budget rests with the librarian, in consultation with 
the academic dean, and on audio-visual matters, ;7ith the 
division chairmen. Expenditures for the fiscal year 1969-70 
were $47,890 and in 1970-71 were $51,135. Per student 
expenditures (based on average enrollment for the year) were 
$123 in 1969-70 and $129 in 1970-71. Library expenditures 
amounted to 5.1 per cent of the college's total expenditures 
for educational and general purposes in 1969-70 and 5.2 per 
cent in 1970-71. -"-^ 

2. Staff. The two professional librarians hold full academic rank and 
operate under the same conditions of service which apply to other 
faculty members. The librarian is responsible to the academic dean 
for the attainment of library objectives. 

The professional library staff consists of the librarian and the 
assistant librarian. The librarian joined the Concordia staff in 
1970 after seven years of experience in college and public libraries. 
The assistant librarian, with 21 years of experience as a professional 
librarian, has been a member of the faculty since 1956 (a year 
before the college began operation) and was instrumental in 
accessioning all material from the Concordia Junior College 
library and in the reclassifying of such materials from the 
Dewey to the Library of Congress system. 

The librarian is responsible for the general administration of 
the library, including book selection, ordering, circulation, 
and the assembling of reserve shelves. The assistant librarian 
is responsible for cataloguing, technical processes, and 
inventory-taking. The two librarians share in assisting 



-^^See special study, "Student and Faculty Evaluation of Library 
Services and Resources" (available on campus) . 

Incomplete analysis of the library budget and expenditures is 
furnished in Basic Institutional Data , Section I, p. 42. 
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readers. The two-librarian arrangement appears to be adequate in 
view of the two-year academic program, the selected and relatively 
small student body, and the open stack and open reserve shelf 
arrangement under the term-loan system; however, the growth of 
the collection over the past decade may necessitate the addition 
of at least a part-time professional person. ^ 

The non-professional staff consists of a secretary and a clerical 
worker with ten years' experience in acquisitions, both working 
under the direction of the librarian. Their conditions of service 
are the same as those which apply to campus secretaries. The 
library also employs 15 student assistants, each working approxi- 
mately 10 to 15 hours per week. 

3. Usage. Library policy emphasizes student responsibility. Operation 
is based on an honor system, with the idea that each student should 
be aware of his moral obligations to the institution and to other 
students in using library resources* 

Students at the college receive instruction in the use of their 
library primarily in five ways: (a) formal brieting sessions and 
tours for small groups during the regular orientation period for 
new students; (b) detailed information on library resources and 
procedures, as supplied in the Student Academic Guide ; (c) informal 
contacts with the librarians during the school year (a librarian 
is on duty during most of the hours the library is open); 
(d) informal contacts with well-trained and informed student 
workers on duty in the library; (e) frequent notices in the Daily 
Bulletin . While a great deal of formal and informal contact exists 
between the library staff and the rest of the faculty, the^e has 
not been a significant effort to have librarians visit classes 
and offer instruction in the use of the library. Response to a 
recent questionnaire distributed among the faculty indicates that 
about a dozen members of our staff would be interested in such 
sessions. Such a program will be initiated during the 1971-72 
school year for those desiring the service. In general, our 
students who enter as juniors reach us with a fairly high level 
of sophistication in knowledge of library usage, and they seem to 
appreciate the services found in our resources center and the 
honor system. 

The library is open to students and faculty a total of 83h hours 
per week; additional hours may be scheduled during final examina- 
tion periods, for the convenience of students. 



-^Further information on the training and experience of the 
professional library staff is supplied in Basic Institutional Data , 
Section I, pp. 41-42. 



Statistics summarizing library circulation for 1969-70 and 1970-71 
are supplied elsewhere. 1^ Circulation is consistently fairly high. 
However, a rather substantial decrease in faculty circulation has 
taken place recently. 

Library-Faculty Relationships. Relations between the libarians 
(who hold full faculty status) and other faculty members are generally 
very favorable. In addition to involving every faculty member in 
the book request and acquisition process, each professor is notified 
when a book he has requested has been accessioned. A list of new 
acquisitions is also compiled monthly and is sent to every faculty 
member. A series of meaningful library displays was provided by 
faculty members during the 1970-71 school year. In addition, three 
faculty offices are located in the library, which facilitates 
library staff-faculty interaction, and the library's two seminar 
rooms (which also house materials pertaining to certain humanistic 
tlelds; are used for instructional purposes. 



Assessment 

The greatest and most basic strength of the library is that it amply 
supports the academic program and interests of the majority of students and 
faculty. The collection is very strong in those areas in which curricular 
support is particularly important^ The honor system to which the library 
has always subscribed generally has been very successful, speaking well 
for the integrity of the student body. 

Other strengths of the library are found in the personnel responsible 
for its operation: a well-qualified professional staff, dedicated clerical 
workers, imaginative and committed student assistants, a generally cooper- 
ative faculty, and an administration which retains a deep sense of what a 
library and its professional staff should be. 

There are also certain problem areas in the library operation. One 
of these is the question of enlarging the staff to meet growing demands. 
This has been partially achieved by the addition in 1970 of a fulltime 
secretary; however, the problem of additional parttime or fulltime help 
is still under consideration. 

With reference to physical facilities, there have been complaints 
of inadequate lighting in the library. Lighting engineers have been 
called upon for consultation and solutions to this problem are under way. 
A further problem is how to make the best possible use of the present 
library building in view of an expanding collection and changing student 
body. Various alternatives were explored and the decision was made to 
reorganize and relocate certain library functions, with some remodeling, 
to provide increased useable space and to improve f unctions. 1^ 

^''^Sae Basic Institutional Data. Section I. p. 40. 

^^See separate study, "Proposed Changes in Library Facilities" 
(available on campus) . 
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Another problem is promotion and publicity for the library; it is 
important that students and faculty be made aware of the facilities and 
resources available to them. It is hoped that increased consultation 
between the librarian and division chairmen, as well as the involvement 
of faculty members in developing library displays, will lead to a further 
interest in and use of the library's resources and services. Attempts 
are being made to gauge faculty and student opinion by the use of surveys 
and questionnaires, as well as by more informal modes of coutmunication. 

A basic question that will need to be considered now and in the 
future involves library policy and the changing nature of the student 
body. The admission of married students to the college may present some 
changes in service needs. Further developments in the scope of the 
college's mission and program and its admissions policy and curriculum, 
along with other fictors affecting the nature of th« student body, may 
lead to the need to re-evaluate the honor system. In fact, recent trends 
in some aspects of library operation related to the honor system approach- 
such as book loss and mutilation—indicate that some revision of the 
present system may be needed even under current circumstances of college 
service and program. 



C. The Physical Plant 



The 191-acre campus has 29 college buildings and 25 faculty 
residences. The architectural firm of Eero Saarinen and Associates 
designed the major buildings and campus plan. In giving visual expressior. 
to the philosophy and objectives of the college, the design called for a 
grouping of the major academic buildings around a central plaza, with the 
chapel placed in the center at the highest point and the other buildings 
radiating from it. The pitched roof, re-niniscent of Northern European 
churches, provides the key architectural expression of the campus 
structural design. Buildings added since the original construction have 
been located and built to harmonize with the original design. Most of the 
artistic decorations in the classroom buildings, library, dining hall, 
health center, and dormitories carry out the Te Deum theme. A reasonably 
complete description of the college plant and facilities is given in the 
Announcements for 1971-72 (catalog), pp. 15-18. An adequate number of 
business officer personnel, secretaries, and maintenance personnel are 
employed to take care of the non-academic needs of the college. The 
buildings are well constructed and adequately maintained. Landscaping 
of the campus has followed a master plan. 



Assessment 

The physical plant, well built and functional, is a definite asset. 
In addition, the entire campus is aesthetically pleasing. Preventive and 
corrective maintenance on buildings and campus has been very satisfactory. 
The non-academic staff has been adequate for the needs of the college. 
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Several areas of need already treated in this report are under study 
and in some instances action has been budgeted and undertaken: (1) The 
need for added open-stack area in the library, with relocation of some 
functions^ was remedied in the suimner of 1971. Additional lighting is being 
provided over the reading areas. (2) Remodeling the Student Commons to 
provide more recreation space and to make it a center of student activity 
was computed in the summer of 1971. (3) The desirability of a swimming 
pool and an all-weather track is acknowledged, but finances will probably 
delay the realization of these two items for the present. 

D. Financial Resources^^ 

Since the college is owned and operated by The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri 'Synod for the specific purpose stated in the previous chapter, 
the Synod provides the college with strong financial support. It does 
this first by assuming all plant fund obligations and by completely 
financing the construction of the entire campus facilities. Included in 
this are all auxiliary units, such as dormitories, dining hall, and 
faculty housing. The 191-acre campus and physical plant represent an 
investment of $10.4 million. Based on a rated residence-hall capacity 
of 540 students, the investment in plant (buildings, grounds, equipment) 
amounts to $19,322 per student. Even after the initial construction, the 
Synod continues in a major way to maintain, replace, and expand educational 
buildings and equipment. Only auxiliary facilities are expected lo main- 
tain themselves from student fees and local funds after the initial 
construction has been completed. 

The Synod also gives generous financial support, in the form of an 
annual subsidy, for current operating expenditures. Over the past ten 
years the Synod has provided an average of 44.2% of current income for 
operating expenses (with an average of 37% of current income, over the 
10-year period, derived from student fees and the balance from individuals 
and agencies, college stores, and other enterprises). In 1969-70 the Synod 
provided an annual operating subsidy in the amount of $631,000— that is 

1?9 nlf y^"- 1^^°-^^ operating subsidy 

was $622,903 (43^ of the total annual income). The college has never been 
in debt. 

A comparative statement of current income and expenditures for the 
years ended June 30, 1969 through June 30, 1971 is provided in the separate 
report, Basic Institutional Data. Part I. 

^^Detailed financial summaries are furnished in Basic Institutional 
Data, Section I. pp. 45-48. ' 
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Assessment 

One area of strength stands out: the considerable financial support 
provided by The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod has given the college 
financial stability. The college has no indebtedness and is able to 
operate in the black. Student scholarship funds and financial aid are 
available* 

Two areas of concern may be noted. First, in the three-year period, 
1962-64, basic student fees remained stable: Education Fee (tuition), 
$325 per year; Dormitory Service charge, $165 per year, and Food Service, 
$400 per year—a total of $790 basic fees per year. Rising costs of 
operation since 1964 have required increases in annual basic student fees, 
as indicated in the following table. 



Basic Student Fees Per Year 





1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Education Fee 


$340 


$360 


$ 405 


$ 435 


$ 510 


$ 610 


$ 730 


Dormitory Service Charge 


180 


200 


240 


240 


240 


260 


260 


Food Service 


420 


435 


465 


480 


480 


510 


510 




$940 


$995 


$1110 


$1155 


$1230 


$1380 


$1530 



Because of the relatively strong financial support of the Synod, these 
increases in costs to students have been lower than those characterizing 
most colleges and universities in the private sector over this time period, 
and are in line with increases at many colleges and universities in the 
public sector. The total educational cost to the student is still quite 
modest in comparison with most private colleges and is comparable with 
many residential public colleges and universities. Despite increases in 
district aid to students, in college grants-in-aid and in service scholar- 
ships and campus employment hourly wage scales, quite a few students have 
turned to off -campus jobs to supplement income derived from summer 
employment and financial assistance from parents and other sources to help 
pay basic costs and for personal purposes (clothing, dates, automobile 
costs, incidentals). It may still be said that no qualified student who 
desires to prepare for the ministry by attending Concordia Senior College 
will be prevented from doing so merely because of unmet financial need. 

Second, the continuation of past and prevailing levels of financial 
support of the college by the Synod in the form of a generous annual 
operating subsidy depends on a number of factors. Among these are the 
following: (a) continued general support of the Synod by the thousands 
of congregations that comprise it; (b) continued priority by the Synod to 
support its total system of higher education; (c) continued adherence by 
the Synod to the belief that this special program of undergraduate 
ministerial education is well worth the cost in terms of the qualitative 
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and quantitative returns gained by its future seminarians and pastors and 
by the church body; (d) continued attendance at Concordia Senior College 
by the vast majority of young men seeking to prepare for admission to one 
of the Synod seminaries. At this juncture there is every reason to 
believe that these factors will remain positive in the near future • At 
the same time there are some indications that over the longer run there 
may be changes in the ''mix** of funding sources in the operation of some 
of the Synod's colleges, especially those that enroll more students who 
are not preparing for church vocations. It is also apparent that the 
Synod will strive to take measures to consolidate some of the smaller 
institutions so as to continue full-level support of those institutions 
that are qualitatively and quantitatively viable. At this time the 
continuance of strong Synodical support of Concordia Senior College is 
reasonably assured to the degree that its primary focus remains church 
service programs and student enrollments in such programs hold steady 
or increase. 
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III. College Organization and Administration 



The table of organization (insert next page) reflects the current 
structure of college organization and administration. The formal structure 
appears quite conventional and perhaps belies the extent to which informal 
communication and participatory decision-making processes take place in 
this small, relatively intimate college setting. 



A. The Board of Control 



The Synod administers each of its educational institutions through 
a local Board of Control. Operating under articles of incorporation con- 
sistent with those of the Synod, the board provides local administrative 
organization and policies, facilitates the achievement of the institution's 
educational purposes, and fosters and safeguards its interests. Central 
coordinating functions for all of the Synod's educational institutions are 
provided by its Board for Higher Education. The Senior College Board of 
Control, as the Synod's agent, operates the institution and constitutes 
its governing body. The board is ultimately responsible for the admini- 
stration of all properties and funds and for all financial and contractual 
obligations assumed by the college^ but power to sell any part of the 
college's properties or to close the institution is reserved to the Synod 
itself. The Board of Control is responsible for policies governing the 
college's educational program, the general welfare of the faculty, other 
employees and students, and for the efficient business management of the 
institution. It supervises the collection and disbursement of all funds 
and the development of annual budgets and budget requests. 

The Senior College Board of Control is composed of ten members. 
Nine of the members are elected by the general convention of the Synod 
and one serves ex officio with vote. The board is authorized to fill 
interim vacancies. The term of office for each elected member is four 
years and he may succeed himself once. Election procedures provide for 
rotation so that approximately half of the board members are candidates 
for re-election or replacement at each biennial convention of the Synod. 
The ex officio member of the board is the president of the synodical 
district la which the college is located; in this case this is the 
president of the Indiana District. 

The constitutional law of the church body requires a membership 
on the Board of Control, consisting of six lay and four clergy members, 
that is broadly representative of the Synod and, in the case of lay 
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members, of various professions and occupations, Regulations of the 
Synod require "no less than three" meetings annually of its several 
Boards of Control, The Senior College schedule calls for four meetings 
(September, December, March, May) each school year, plus, very rarely, 
a special meeting. 

The small size of the board of the college provides exceptional 
opportunities for communication and these are fully utilized to make 
personal acquaintance with college affairs possible for individual board 
members. All college publications are supplied to board members and they 
are informed by mail, via presidential memoranda, of any significant 
developments between board meetings. Provision is made for informal 
interaction of board membevs with faculty aiid students, 2 At onc^. board 
meeting each year, three hours are provided for class visits by individual 
board members, who '^hoose the instructors and courses they wish to observe. 
Upon invitation of the president, deans and other administrative officers 
appear before the board to support their policy recommendations or to 
provide rationale for budgetary, legal, staffing, or other decisions which 
require the board's attention and action. 

The board is able to operate effectively without sub-committees, 
except for an executive committee which processes emergency items upon 
invitation of the president if action is required in the interim between 
scheduled board meetings. The board has appointed one of its members to 
the Future Planning Committee which directs and coordinates institutional 
and program planning, and a member represents the board on the steering 
committee which has directed and coordinated the activity of the faculty 
in the self-study process of the North Central Association membership 
review program. 

The board maintains an "open door" policy with regard to access by 
delegations of faculty or individual faculty members who desire to bring 
to the board's attention considerations or appeals in which they may have 



In 1970-71 the clergy membership of the board included a district 
president (ex officio ) , thj pastor of a large metropolitan (Chicago) con- 
gregation, a clergyman who directs the stewardship and promotion office of 
a synodical (Missouri) district, and the pastor of an urban (Evansville, 
Ind.) "town-gown" congregation. Professional distribution of lay members 
included industrial management, salens, education, law, accounting (con- 
troller) and construction (presidenr:) , All of the lay members hold a 
bachelor's degree or higher and the clergy, of course, have a minimum of 
three years of professional (seminary) education. Geographical distribu- 
tion of the board included the states of Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Michigan, 

2 

Prior to each meeting, board members take coffee in the faculty 
lounge with faculty members. At one of the four annual meetings the 
docket includes an open discussion with students representing the Student 
Association, followed by luncheon in the college dining room with a 
student host and five students joining each board member at his table. 
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an exceptional interest. Requests for such appearances are made to the 
president, who is authorized to place on the board's docket any matters 
which should come to its attention. Requests of this nature are extremely 
rare, but no such request has been denied in the history of the college. 
A complete set of official minutes is available on campus. 



Assessment 

The functioning of the Board of Control has been effective over 
the 14 years of the collegers operation. Although election of board 
members is conducted at the Synodical conventions, candidates for board 
membership are placed in nomination by a Nominations Committee which is 
aware of the qualifications required of members of the Board of Control. 
The board, moreover, is entitled to submit nominees to the Nominations 
Committee of the Synod and thus contributes a useful ''input** in the 
development of a slate of qualified candidates; at the same time the 
recently adopted mandatory limit on terms of board member services 
precludes self-perpetuating board membership. 

Another strength is that board members are not selected with regard 
to potential roles as donors or fund-raisers, since the Synod as a whole 
regards support of its institutions of higher learning as a primary Synod- 
ical obligation. 

The Board of Control understands its basic function of policy maker 
and shows no disposition to operate as a board of "managers." Ultimate 
responsibility of the board for all aspects of college affairs and services 
is recognized and accepted, but the board delegates responsibility for 
formulating programs to the appropriate units and the administration of 
all college affairs to the president of the college, who is the executive 
officer of the board. 

The board has evinced a steady and active interest in and 
understanding of the mission and program of the college. 



B. Administrative Operation 



1- Th_e President's Office . The president is the spiritual, academic, 
and administrative head of the college, the executive officer of the 
Board of Control, and the college's official contact with the 
educational world, the church, and the community. 

The president's office is organized to discharge its responsibilities 
for the administrative, academic, student, and spiritual affairs of 
the college through delegation of authority and responsibility to four 
deans: administration, academic affairs, student affairs, and worship. 
In addition the director of college relations reports directly to the 
president. Appointments to these positions for four-year terms of 
office are made by the president with the concurrence of the Board of 
Control. 
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The basic administrative policy of the college provides for the 
appointment of administrators, directors, and coordinators of 
programs and services fi the faculty roster; accordingly, all 
administrators except the president and the professional library 
staff carry a partial teaching load commensurate with the time 
available to them. 

Communication with the major administrators is accomplished by 
personal conference and through a weekly luncheon of the Adminis- 
trative Council, comprised of the administrators who report directly 
to the president. -3 in addition the president holds ex officio 
membership on all faculty committees and he presides at the meetings 
of the plenary faculty. These contacts facilitate the day to day 
operation of the college and provide structured opportunity for the 
discharge of the president's primary responsibility of keeping the 
objectives of the college clearly before faculty members and 
students. 



Assessment 

The strengths of the president's office as conceived and carried out 
are very real. The office of the president is conceived as one of educa- 
tional and administrative leadership and the president is put into a 
position where it is possible to exercise such leadership. Since the bulk 
of the operating funds, and all capital funos, are supplied by the Synod, 
the president s office is not one mainly of fund-raising; this happy 
circumstance frees the president to give thought ar.d attention to the 
quality of the educational program, to keep informed on educational 
developments in the private and public sectors, to give personal attention 
to staffing considerations in consultation with the academic dean, and to 
continuing evaluation for improving the college's services to students, 
community, and church. 

^- Administra tion of Academic Affairs . Ongoing administration and 
supervision of faculty-adopted academic policies and programs are 
carried out by the academic dean, assisted by five division chair- 
men appointed by the president on the dean's recommendation, and 
by group-selected chairmen of teaching fields. The division 
chairmen and academic dean meet as a group twice a month to discuss 
academic affairs. Divisions meet at the call of their chairmen 
when there are divisional matters to deal with. Members of 
teaching areas ("departments") meet as business requires. 

Faculty R ecruitment, Appointment. Advancement . The academic 
dean, division chairmen, and teaching area chairmen have an 
active role in the recruitmei.t and " appointment of new faculty 

^See pp. 44-45 below. 
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members. In matters of academic advancement the Faculty 
Advisory Committee on Academic Rank and Tenure is 
consulted.^ 

^) Student Admissions . Student recruitment and admissions are 
carried out through the office of the director of admissions 
who is assisted by an admissions counselor 

c) Curriculum Development . General curriculum development is 
carried forward by the faculty through the Academic Policies 
Committee, for which the academi.c dean serves as staff 
officer.^ All proposals and decisions on regular program 
structure and course offerings are made by the general 
faculty, upon recommendation of the Academic Folicies 
Committee. Every new or revised course prospectus must 
be reviewed and recommended by the division and Academic 
Policies Committee and be given final approval by the 
faculty and Board of Control. 

To stimulate thinking on matters of curriculum and instruction, 
the academic dean prepares a weekly in-house publication. 
Faculty Notes , which includes relevant items drawn from 
higher education news media* 

^) Evaluation and Improvement of Instruction . Processes 

concerned with the evaluation and improvement of instruction 
are carried on by individual faculty members, teaching areas, 
division chairmen, and the academic dean. 

Instructional units (teaching fields), which are small, 
benefit from considerable informal communication, 
interaction, and mutual stimulation. 

Divisions meet to discuss and act on division matters 
and on suggestions of members of teaching fields which 
require review and recommendation to the Academic 
Policies Committee and general faculty. 

Individual faculty members make use of instruction and 
course evaluation instruments (self-developed or 
commercially available) on a regular basis. The academic 
dean supplies a "course evaluation form" resource 
instrument.^ 



^See Basic Institutional Data. Section I, p. 23. 
5see Chapter IV, pp. 51-53. 
^See Chapter IV, pp. 57-61. 

^Sample appended to Basic Institutional Data , Section I, as an 
exhibit item. 
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The Senior Opinion Questionnaire includes a general 
section on evaluation of faculty: kno\.xedge of 
subject matter, course organization and management, 
effectiveness of instruction, fairness of grading, 
rapport with students. Christian influence. Group 
median scores of the faculty as a whole are developed 
and individual instructor results are presented to 
each faculty member. 

The academic dean visits classes periodically and 
shares with faculty members obsei.vations and 
suggestions. 

Other methods and processes used to improve instruction 
include professional discussions at faculty seminars 
and retreat; colle^*^- or churchbody-financed study 
leaves and sabbatical loaves; generous provision for 
college support of the co-it of individual faculty 
memberships in professional and learned societies, 
and college support of attendance by faculty members 
at national, regional, and local meetings of pro- 
fessional and learned societies. Funds underwriting 
memberships and attendance at professional meetings 
are adndnistered by the academic dean.^ 

^) Development of Annual Course Offerings, Teaching Assignments. 
Student Programs, Class Schedules . Responsibility for deter- 
mining annual course offerings and teaching assignments is 
shared by the academic dean, division cnairmen, and chairmen 
of teaching areas. Course choice forms are submitted to students 
in the spring of each year for the following academic year. 
Students select area options, concentrations, and electives in 
consultation with their academic advisors. The academic dean's 
office tabulates course choice data and consults with chairmen 
of teaching areas and divisions concerning course offerings 
and instructor assignments for the following year. Individual 
student programs and class schedules for the following year 
are subsequently vzorked out by the student program supervisor, 
under guidance of the dean, in such a way that almost all 
students are assigned their first choices in all course selec- 
tions, although they may not be able to choose precisely the 
terms in which these courses will be taken. When new and 
returning students arrive on campus at the beginning of each 
year, they are furnished with their personal academic programs 
and class schedules for use in the registration process. Each 
student is supplied with a personal copy of the Student Academic 
Q^^^e and the academic program is personally interpreted for 
him by his academic advisor in special sessions during the 
orientation period. 9 Arrangements for the Interim Term follow 



See Chapter VI, pp. 119-120 below for details. 
See Student Academic Guide , pp. 4-5, 9. 
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a similar procedure as for regular terras: planning course 
offerings and assigning students to them on the ba^iis of 
their rank order preferences involve teaching r.-^as, 
divisions. Academic Policies Committee, academic dean, 
and the corps of academic advisors 

f) Library Administration ♦ Administration of library is 
the responsibility of the librarian and his professional 
staff, functioning under the academic dean^ll 

g) Registration^ Reporting, and the Administration of^cords ^ 
The registrar's office is responsible for evaluating and 
maintaining student transcripts, carrying out registration 
procedures for each term, issuing grade reports to students 
and their parents or guardians, and maintaining official 
academic records. The registrar also publishes grading 
s umma ries each term, by subject areas and divisions; and 
distributes them to all faculty members. 

h) Institutional Research . Institutional research, as a staff 
service to faculty and administration, is carried out by the 
director of institutional research and, under his supervision, 
by other faculty members. The director of testing services 
also carries forward certain institutional testing and research 
projects, such as administration of credit and placement exami- 
nations, the Graduate and Undergraduate Record Examinations, 
and the Senior Opinion Questionnaire, Chief studies conducted 
by the office of institutional research in the past four years 
have been in relation to curriculum revision-'-^ and planning 
for future service of the college 

i) Special Services ♦ The academic dean serves as chairman of 
the Convocations Committee; the convocations program is 
administered by a director appointed by the president on 
recommendation of the dean. Other special academic programs 
offered include the sximmer session, continuing education of 
clergy, and an annual Visiting Fellow -program. 



See Interim Term Program (catalog), pp. 4-11. 

■'■■'■See ChaDter II, pp. 16-20. 
12 

Special studies and exhibits related to curriculum revision 
available on campus. 

13 

See Chapter VII and special studies available on campus. Beginning 
in 1971-72, the functions of institutional research and testing services 
will be assigned to. one position^ Director of Institutional Studies, 
appointed by the president on recommendation of the academic dean. Respon- 
sibilities and operation of the Director of Institutional Studies are 
detailed in the Faculty Handbook , 2.125. 



Assessment 



Among the strengths to be noted are the academic program and 
curriculum developments leading to greater flexibility in learning 
processes, in electivity and individualization of learning, and in the 
capacity of the college to give careful personal attention to students 
in the various phases of their academic life. The service of academic 
advisors has been of value in providing ways of helping students under- 
stand the academic program but findings of a survey-questionnaire of 
student opinion concerning the academic advisor system reveals lower 
rating of service rendered by academic advisors than of the printed 
academic guidance materials made available to all students. There is 
some indication that, even with personal advisement, quite a few students 
are using elective openings to augment depth rather than breadth; electives 
and concentrations in the behavioral sciences are enjoying considerable 
popularity while studies of foreign languages on an elective basis, 
beyond required courses arid options, are less attractive to the current 
student generation. Student academic programing has been successful in 
placing students in appropriate groups in Greek language studies, in 
generally satisfying student preferences, and in carrying through their 
programs to meet all academic degree requirements. 

Another development which thus far has had positive results is 
inauguration of two plans of study, one with Hebrew language studies and 
the other with Old Testament studies conducted in English; over 90% of the 
students now voluntarily choose the Hebrew language plan, though the 
significance of this voluntariness is tempered by the realization that 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, to which the majority of the college's 
graduates apply for admission, still requires facility in Hebrew as a 
prerequisite for the study of Old Testament exegetical courses. 

Another strength has been the willingness of the faculty to create 
new forms of learning experiences in regular and mini-course offerings to 
meet the interests and needs of students whose major concern is for 
Christian ministry and responsible social service. Related to this is 
the faculty's regular practice of securing student evaluation of courses 
and instruction and their use of such feedback in seeking to improve 
course offerings and teaching practices. 

One area of concern in recent years has been the burden placed on 
the academic dean's office in developing all student programs and class 
schedules. A faculty assistant has now been appointed as student program 
supervisor to assist in this time-consuming task. Another concern is the 
incidence of a number of small classes, a result in part of a reduced 
enrollment from 500 (with a faculty assembled for that size enrollment) 
to 400, and in part the result of the desire fully to utilize present 
faculty resources to meet student interests and needs. In this respect 



Study available on campus. 
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the dilemma faced is whether to hold to a fixed minimum enrollment in all 
courses or to reduce faculty teaching loads or even to reduce faculty 
personnel. -^-^ 

The lack of success in attracting many students to attend the 
sunmier session is another matter of concern. Pre-seminarians , it appears, 
simply must utilize the summer for gainful employment; consequently only 
a few courses have actually materialized each summer. On the other hand, 
the college has been successful in mounting useful and well-supported 
:>rograms of in-service education for clergymen, particularly a Synodical 
pilot project in continuing education and renewal for pastors conducted 
on the college campus in 1970 and 1971. Further developments in such 
service hold considerable promise. 



3- Student Personnel Administration . The college assumes that the 
total collegiate experience, outside as well as inside the class- 
room, can and should contribute to the development of the student 
as a person. Services to students, a wide range of student 
activities, and physical resources are designed to supplement and 
complement the academic program and to provide student life 
experiences which facilitate the student's personal and pre- 
professional growth. 

The college holds that the major responsibility for the student's 
growth rests with the student himself. An atmosphere of freedom 
in which the student may develop his ox^ life-style, pursue his 
interests, and make significant decisions for himself within a 
commvr^ty of peers is purposefully created. Along with this 
frccQom he is kept aware of his responsibility for his decisions 
to himself and to others whom his decisions affect. Conditions 
are created and programs are developed which allow for maximum 
individuality, freedom, and responsibility and provide opportunity 
for personal development. 

a) Personnel and Administration . The student personnel staff 
consists of the dean of student affairs and three resident 
counselors functioning under the dean's office, with 
assistance by such staff services personnel as the director 
of psychological services, college physician and nurse, 
director of physical education, directors of music and drama, 
financial aid officer, and faculty advisors to student 
committees and publications. Policy formation, review, and 
modifications in uhis area are carried forward by the Student 
Life Policies Committee which makes recommendations to the 
faculty. 17 All suca policies appear in the Student Handbooks 



On the matter of college size and class enrollments, see 
Chapter IV, p. 54 and pp. 97-98, 

^^See Student Handbook > pp. 1-3. 

l^See Chapter V regarding the Student Life Policies Committee and a 
review of all student activities. 
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The dean of student affairs functions primarily in five 
areas : 

Administration of college policies pertaining to the 
status and withdrawal of students (including student 
discipline, class absence, withdrawal or dismissal, 
review committee action, screening committee action, 
and transfer of students to a seminary of their 
choice) . 

Administration of the policies of the college regarding 
dormitories, student life, and student activities. 

Administration of specific services relating to loans, 
Selective Service, Veteran's Administration, foreign 
students, automobile regulations, and miscellaneous 
student problems. 

Supervision and coordination of the various services, 
programs, and activities in the co-curricular sector' 
of student life, including orientation, advising the 
Student Association officers and the Student Senate, 
the counseling program, health services, and athletic, 
drama, music, and other student activities. 

Interpretation of student personnel programs to students 
and faculty, membership on three related faculty committees 
(Student Life Policies, Screening, and Review committees), 
and providing for the normal reports, records, and 
correspondence. A current file is kept on each student 
with biographical, academic. Selective Service, and ob- 
servational data, as well as all communications with or 
about the student.' Upon graduation or discontinuation 
the biographical data and a personal resume are filed 
in the recorder's office c 

The resident counselor functions as an arm of the dean of student 
affairs' office in a well-defined counseling program. 19 xhe 
objectives of the resident counselor program are as follows: 

To help the student grow in Christian faith and life 
through Word and Sacrament. 

To assist the student to become as mature and developed 
an individual physically, mentally, and socially as his 
potential permits at this stage of his life. 



ISsee Student Handbook , pp. 7ff. 

l^The college's special counseling program is defined in the 
document. Objectives. Rationale , and Description of the Resident Counselor 
Functions at Concordia Senior College , available on campus^ 



To encourage the student to grow in the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and understandings which form the 
basis for later professional training and work in 
the ministry. 

All who assume responsibilities in student personnel services 
are free to exercise discretion within the framework of college 
purposes and policies. The dean receives reports from all who 
are involved in the counseling program, psychological and health 
services, athletic and drama and music programs, student govern- 
ment, financial aid, and the advisors of student committees and 
publications. These reports are reflected in the annual report 
of the dean to the president. The dean also attends the semi- 
monthly meetings of the Student Senate as a resource person 
and advisor. 

Key Areas of Activity , The following four areas of activity 
are briefly analyzed because of their significance within the 
student personnel services or because of recent developments 
in these areas. 

(1) Orientation . Since the college draws most of its 
students from the ten affiliated colleges, pre- 
orientation efforts begin while the student is 
still on the campus of the affiliated college. 
In former years the president, dean of student 
affairs J or one of the resident counselors visited 
all prospective students on each such campus. 
Literature and verbal information were provided 
and specific problems were discussed in group 
gatherings and in private interx'iewso In 1970 
an admissions counselor was appointed to intensify 
this program. 20 Actual orientation processes on 
the Senior College campus, following up the pre- 
orientation activities carried out by the admissions 
counselor, include the following. 

During the summer prior to registration at the 
college, appropriate informative literature is 
mailed to all prospective students from the 
Student Association president, the registrar 
and admissions officer, the college president, 
the academic dean, the dean of student affairs, 
and the business office. 

Prior to the arrival of new students, the student, 
officers, dormitory proctors, and chairmen of 
student committees meet for a two-day retreat 
with the resident counselors and dean of student 
affairs to prepare for their role in welcoming 



See Chapter IV, pp. 51f. 
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and assisting members of the new class and to 
plan the program of student life and activities 
for the year. These student leaders also assist 
in the orientation program. 

An informative and carefully designed orientation 
program involves all new students for several 
days prior to the beginning of classes. In this 
orientation program the philosophy and goals of 
the college are interpreted and the student is 
introduced to the personalities who provide the 
varied services of the college for his well- 
being, academic progress, and personal growth. 
The student is helped in adjusting to facilities, 
programs and procedures, placement tests are 
administered, registration procedures are com- 
pleted, and in general opportunities are provided 
for the student to gain counseling, guidance, 
and information and to complete all preliminary 
matters so that he feels at home and begins his 
studies with understanding of programs, resources, 
facilities, and expectations. Students are asked 
to evaluate the orientation program annually and 
the results are used in planning the program for 
the subsequent year. 

(2) Counseling . The structured counseling program is carried 
forward essentially as originated when the college was 
created. 21 Consistent effort is made to encourage all 
faculty members and administrative officers to regard 
each student as an individual, to counsel him accordingly, 
and to keep the door open for such interaction. The 
resident counselors, dean of student affairs, and the 
president of the college meet at weekly luncheons to 
discuss programs, concerns and problems. Periodically 
others, such as the director of psychological services, 
the dean of worship, the academic dean and registrar, 
and the dean of administration are invited to discuss 
questions of student services related to their respec- 
tive areas. A yearly summary of the activities of the 
' resident counselors is recorded in the annual report 
of the dean of student affairs. ^2 



0 1 

See Objectives . Rationale , and Description of Resident Counselor 
Functions at Concordia Senior College , available on campus! 

Available on campus as parts of the president's annual reports. 
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^ (3) Psychological and Testing Services . Individual 

psychological and vocational testing, psychological 

! evaluations, exploratory interviews, and in-depth 

counseling are offered by the director of psycho- 
logical services, either by self-referral or upon 
referral by the dean of student affa.lrs and/or the 
resident counselors. Full professional confiden- 
tiality is always maintained. Group therapy sessions 
are also arranged periodically. During 1970-71 one 
dormitory from each of the three villages engaged 
in group encounter sessions at a campsite, under the 
direction of the director of psychological services 

j assisted by two trained staff members, ard an 

I expansion of this program is planned for 1971-72. 

Under the director of testing services, academic, 
personality and vocational testing services are 
provided. Special testing includes admi listration 
of the College and University Environment Scale, 
I Lutheran Youth Research attitude and value 

inventories, the Davis Reading Test, and the 
Standardized Bible Content Test. 

I 

' (A) Probation, Transfer and Withdrawal . After each 

term, the Academic Review Committee consisting 
of the resident counselors, registrar, and dean 
of student affairs meets to consider all students 
whose GPA falls below 2.00 and to take appropriate 
action: placement on academic probation, removal 
from academic probation, advising discontinuation, 
discontinuation, or referral to resident counselor 
for counseling. The student who is requested to 
discontinue or is subject to disciplinary measures 
may appeal the decision to the president of the 
college and demand a re-opening and hearing of his 

f case. The provisions for due process are described 

in the Student Handbook r 



Faculty members are invited twice a year to submit 
evaluations of students to the Screening Committee, 
composed of the dean of student affairs, academic 
dean, registrar, and resident counselors. Students 
concerning whom questions are raised are referred to 
the resident counselor for interview and counseling. 
Requests by students for transfer to a Synodical 
seminary upon fulfillment of degree requirements are 
reviewed by the Screening Committee, with recommenda- 
tion to the faculty regarding either recommendation 



2%ealth services are described in the college catalog, p. 30. The 
college also has a medically trained psychiatrist whose services are 
available on a consulting basis. 
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or non-recommendation. A student not recommended 
may appeal his case to the president for review. 
Ultimately all recommendations of transfer to 
affiliated institutions require the president's 
signature. 

Students who withdraw are requested to sign a 
withdrawal form and submit' in writing a statement 
of the reasons for their withdrawal. The dean of 
student affairs prepares a final report on each 
student who discontinues prior to graduation and 
deposits it in the file kept on each student. 



1 



Assessment 

The counseling program, considered at the college's inception to be 
an innovative and experimental concept in the colleges and seminaries of 
the sponsoring church body, has served well. In 1966 the offices of the 
resident counselors were moved, with some apprehension, from the library 
to a suite of offices adjacent to the dean of student affairs office in 
the new (North) classroom building. This move had no noticeable damaging 
effects on the rapport counselors can establish with students. On the 
credit side this arrangement facilitates personal staff communication and 
record keeping. However the question of the best location of these offices 
needs continuing evaluation in the light of experience. 

Another recent development is the freeing of counselors from many 
committee memberships and advisory responsibilities to student committees, 
as much as possible, enabling them to direct their attention to their 
primary tasks and to eliminate the stigma which students are prone to 
attach to administrative involvement. Social functions sponsored by 
counselors for their dormitories also were adjusted to the demands of the 
changing times and culture; by design, counselors have engaged more in 
informal contacts with students in dormitory rooms, lounges, snack bar. 
and the like, during recent years. 

The awareness, versatility, and sensitivity of the resident 
counselors, and the flexibility of the structured program, are constantly 
challenged by changes in student culture and attitudes. Seemingly, the 
challenges have been met successfully. Constant review and evaluation 
need to go forward in order to improve the effectiveness of the counseling 
program. One indication of the college's response to change is the 
appointment in July, 1971, of a counselor to married students who live 
off-campus. 

The strength of the college program of psychological services is 
the clinically trained and qualified director, who also holds the diploma 
of the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. The 
relationship of psychological services to the office of the dean of student 
affairs and the resident counseling program involves matters of referral 
and confidentiality. These have always been satisfactorily dealt with in 
the past in the interest of the student and through mutual respect of 
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personnel serviccis staff members. However, expenditure of effort toward 
a closer relationship of psychological services to the totax Program of 
student services, especially in the area of counseling, seems '-^dicated. 

In administering health services, the college has been fortunate 
through the years to have a physician and a nurse who combine profes- 
sional competence with awareness of the purposes of the college and 
genuine interest in the individual student. 

The intensification of recruitment and pre-orientation efforts on 
the campuses of affiliated colleges, which included appointment of an 
admissions counselor in 1970, has been a step forward not only in recruit- 
ment but in total student orientation to the college. 

Several areas of concern or difficulty may be noted. First, a 
program which gives special attention to the recruitment and preparation 
of black students is being developed. The paucity of black students on 
the campus and the absence of a program geared to their needs and to the 
church's need for black ministers is a deficiency which is now engaging 
the college's efforts in searching for a solution. Another area of 
difficulty is developing and maintaining adequate interpretation and 
appreciation, among both faculty and students, of the objectives and 
activities of the resident counseling program. Related to this is the 
question whether the pastoral model should be followed in the counseling 
program or one with a more clinically-oriented psychological emphasis. 
This question is being raised with greater insistence, especially by 
those more sophisticated in the social' and behavioral sciences. Students 
seem to prefer the "pastoral" mode.1 and yet there are some questions 
raised about it. This question too needs concentrated attention. 

4. Non-academic Personnel and Business Affairs . In addition to 
supervising the operation and maintenance of the physical plant 
and grounds and overseeing all new construction, the dean of 
administration engages and supervises all non-academic personnel, 
supervises budget preparation, and coordinates all scheduling of 
campus facilities for college activities and for outside groups. 
The food service is managed by a contract firm, Szabo Food Service 
of Lyons, Illinois, which hires its own fulltime and student 
employees. The firm is responsible for its performance to the 
dean of administration. Detailed financial statements are filed 
on the food service operation. 

The business manager is responsible, through the dean of adminis- 
tration, for the administration of the finances of the college. 
He is the treasurer of the college, the financial aid officer, 
and the manager of various campus enterprises and services. 
Budget preparation and control are important responsibilities of 
this office. 

a) Budget Preparation and Control . In the development of 

budgets, instructional and operational units provide initial 
requests for each annual budget. These requests are 
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collected, collated, and coordinated by the business 
manager and presented to an administrative committee 
consisting of the president, the dean of administration, 
and the business manager. The coimnittee reviews and 
recommends a budget to the Board of Control and the 
board, in turn, recommends the budget to the Board for 
Higher Education of the Synod for determination of the 
amount of annual operating subsidy which may be allocated. 
After a budget has been approved, the business office 
performs the function of budget control. 

°) Business Operations and Services . The college business 
office collects and disburses all funds. These include 
the receipts of all auxiliary enterprises (dormitories, 
food service, student activities, college stores). It 
is also the central collection agency for Student 
Association fees and for income derived from student 
functions, such as dramatic, choral, and athletic events. 

All employees who handle money for the college are bonded. 
The treasurer's office of the Synod provides the means 
and assumes the costs of proper bonding of such employees. 
Monies in possession of the college are insured against 
loss by theft or dishonesty on the part of employees or 
other persons. Valuable papers and documents are kept 
in a safe-deposit box in the bank where the college 
account is maintained. 

(1) Collections . All groups and auxiliary enterprises 
receiving money for the college make daily deposits 
of their income with the college business office. 
The business offfice maintains a system of daily 
r. jcks and balances of all funds in its custody 
and makes daily deposits of its cash receipts in 
the bank designated by tha loard of Control as the 
official depository for the college (^Lincoln 
National Bank and Trust Company, Fort Wayne). 

Petty cash funds and cash receipts not yet deposited 
in the bank are kept in a fire-proof file cabinet 
in the business office. Inactive records are kept 
in a built-in vault in the administration building. 

Detailed records of cash receipts are maintained 
by the business office. These records are subject 
to internal audit and to external audit by a firm 
of certified public accountants employed by the 
treasurer's office of the Synod. Regular reports 
of cash receipts are submitted by the business 
office to the dean of administration, to adminis- 
trative officers, and to the Synodical treasurer. 



ERIC 
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(2) Disbursements , Expenditure of funds is made un the 
basis of requisitions and invoices approved by the 
individuals responsible for divisional and agency 
budgets and verified by the business officer 
designated to control budget expenditures. This 
system of budget control extends over wages and 
salaries, supplies, equipment and services as 
well as over the activities of auxiliary organi- 
zations mentioned above. The machine bookkeeping 
system provides for the production of detailed 
ledger records at the same time that it prepares 
individual checks. Amounts shown on checks are 
identical to amounts recorded in expense ledgers. 

The business office prepares monthly analyses 
comparing disbursements with budget allotments 
for each function and division. Such reports 
are furnished to division chairmen, administrative 
officers, and the treasurer of Synod. 

Matters concerning college tax liabilities and exemptions 
and tax payments are handled by the business office. The 
operation of the Concordia Retirement Plan, the Concordia 
Survivor Plan, and the Concordia Welfare Plan, the latter 
including major medical and life insurance, is handled by 
this office. 



Assessment 

A major strength in the conduct of business affairs is that the 
business officers are not only trained and experienced in business 
administration but also are academicians who f uUy understand the nature 
and operation of the college from the viewpoint of experienced college 
teachers and who view their role in business affairs as a service function. 
The chief officer has had extensive experience in college administration; 
the business manager is professionally trained and experienced in his area 
of responsibility, and the retention record of key employees in the business 
office is exceptional. Sound business practices are employed in all phases 
of operation, including careful internal and external audits. Adminis- 
tration of the extensive program of fringe benefits (the Concordia Plans) 
is thorough. Services to students are prompt and efficient. 



5» Campus Worship . The worship program of the college embodies that 
structure of activities organized and administered to assist the 
conmicn worship life of the campus on all levels. These activities 
include daily corporate worship services in the college chapel, 
dormitory and village services, private devotions and private con- 
fession. A library of worship materials is maintained to serve 
the campus community. 



Full analysis and assessment of the college worship life and 
program are given in Chapter VI^. * 
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The president of the college has primary responsibility for proper 
and effective ordering of worship life and the execution of 
college worhsip policy. The faculty, through a worship sub- 
committee of the Student Life Policies Committee, is responsible 
for establishing worship policy. Individual faculty members share 
in the conduct of various worship services. The spiritual life of 
students in great measure shapes the community worship life. 

The specific administration of the worship program is delegated by 
the president to the dean of worship, who is assisted by resident 
counselors in coordinating and supervising student worship activity. 
The dean of worship guides the community to a clear understanding 
of its worship life and faithful participation in it. He is 
responsible for coordinating, administering, and developing what- 
ever procedures, materials, property, programs and personnel may 
be necessary for effectively ordering campus worship life. It is 
the dean s responsibility to see that the worship policy is carried 
out and, by constant review and desirable revision, that it embodies 
meaningful principles of worship and guidelines for worship life. 

^- College and Alumni Relations. The director of college relations 
is responsible for administering the program of that title and he 
also has the major role in the college alumni relations program. 

a) College Relations. The department of college relations seeks 
to interpret the college and its operation to its clientele: 
members of the supporting church body, parents or guardians 
of students, prospective students, alumni, and the local 
community. Because the college is the national church body's 
single upper level ministerial college, the department 
emphasizes interpreting the college program chiefly to the 
church and its members. 

Two activities with which a "public relations" department 
or development office are commonly associated are fund 
solicitation and student recruitment. Since the bulk of 
Concordia's operational funds are supplied by the Synod, 
the college relations department does not have fund 
solicitation as one of its assignments. Moreover, until 
recently the college did not have any appreciable student 
recruitment program in the conventional sense of seeking 
qualified applicants from non-Synodical schools and for 
that reason recruitment activities were not assigned to 
the department. During the past year an admissions 
counselor was appointed, under the admissions office, to 
carry out the college's recruitment activities. 

In keeping with the student-centered philosophy of the 
college, the department is concerned especially with 
publicizing student activities: by actual count in 
1969-70 a little over half of the year's news articles 
dealt with student activities. The most commonly 
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featured student activities in news releases were student body 
elections, Spire awards, and dean's list honors. Releases 
were made available to the Lutheran Witness district supplement 
of the student involved, to the student's hometown .lewspaper, 
in many cases to the local Lutheran newspaper, and to the 
Fort Wayne newspapers. The second focus is on college 
programs—curricular changes, the Interim Term, co-cur ricular 
activities, and Christian service projects. Other activities 
include publicizing faculty activities and to much less degree 
activities and actions of the Board of Control. 

The department prepares newspaper, television, and radio 
releases. Contact is maintained with city editors and feature 
editors of local newspapers and with various church papers. 
Arrangements are made with news directors of local television 
stations for video tape coverage of campus events and for the 
appearance at local television studios of visiting speakers 
to make recorded interviews and of faculty members on local 
television programs. 

Open lines of communication between the college and parents 
of students are maintained through publication of four issues 
of the Parents Bulletin each year: two issues are directed 
to parents of juniors and two to parents of seniors. Parents 
are also supplied with other publications of interest to them, 
such as the Campus Directory and A Guide to Concordia Senior 
College . 

Other department activities include preparation of material 
describing the college; a "Report to the Districts" and 
display boards distributed at each of the biennial district 
and Synodical conventions of the church, and a filmstrip and 
tape which is distributed to congregational groups. The 
department provides guide service to the campus, organized 
by a student guide director; maintains a bulletin board of 
news clippings, and collects and preserves news stories and 
printed materials related to the college. 

b) Alumni Relations . Since graduates of the college are also 
alumni of affiliated junior colleges and of a seminary of 
the Synod, the college does not solicit alumni funds or 
maintain an organi;'.ed alumni association. Instead the 
college maintains contact by an Alumni Bulletin mailed to 
all former students whose current address is known. The 
files have the names and addresses of 2610 alumni. Eighty 
additional addresses are unknown at this time. A "Lost 
Alumni" column in the Bulletin has helped solve this minor 
problem. The Bulletin has a president's column, a section 
describing developments at the college, and an alumni news 
section which occupies about one half of the total space. 
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From time to time alumni are polled to determine their 
reactions to particular points of curricular or other 
changes. Alumni are invited to visit the campus and are 
welcomed when they do. In general, alumni relations are 
good. Alumni offer a source of reasonably critical 
evaluation of the college. 



Asses sment 

The department of college relations enjoys considerable success in 
church and local news media coverage of college events and activities. 
Under the direction of a department head who is also a member of the 
teaching faculty, news releases and materials produced and disseminated 
accent the college's philosophy and the activities of students and faculty 
that are educationally significant. 

With the movement of the college towards new forms of recruitment 
activity, an emerging area of concern is the working out of relations 
between the admissions counselor's office and the department of college 
relations, especially in the development of printed materials. Related 
concerns are how to make fuller use of college alumni in publicizing the 
college and recruiting students into ministerial education and how to 
coordinate the admissions counselor's recruitment efforts with those of 
affiliated institutions in the primary service area of the college. 

A project on the department's agenda is working with the college 
director of the television center in preserving video tapes related to 
the college that appear on local television channels and in developing 
video tapes locally to provide an audio-visual record of college events 
and of its history as remembered and interpreted by faculty members who 
have been with the college since its inception. 

7 . Coordination and Communication in Central Administration . The 
Administrative Council is an advisory group to the college 
president. It is made up of those administrative officers who 
report to the president: the academic dean, the dean of student 
affairs, the dean of administration, the admissions officer, the 
director of college relations, and the dean of worship. In 
addition to vjeekly meetings, the council may meet at the call 
of the president. 

The specific charter of the council states that it has these 
purposes: 

To advise with the president on any administrative 
matters which he places before the council for 
discussion. 

To suggest matters in the individual areas of respou- 
sibility which, in the opinion of the officer involved, 
should have discussion by the Administrative Council. 
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To convey administrative information to this group on all 
matters in which the general welfare of the college may 
be involved. 

The administrative organization is closely related to the college 
faculty. By virtue of their original appointments, all members 
of the administrative organization are members of the faculty. 
The faculty determines policies to guide the administrators 
involved. The administrators regularly report at general faculty 
meetings for the purpose of conveying information and providing 
opportunity for discussion of their activities. 



Assessment 

The strength of the administrative organization and its modes of 
communication and coordination is that all administrative officers under- 
stand and accept the philosophy of the college and work towards achievement 
of its purposes. Communication and coordination are facilitated by the 
close physical proximity of most administrator's offices and by virtually 
daily personal or telephone .contact. Inter-office memoranda are used in 
all matters requiring f—.-r^^^^.l statement, request, or record. 

One "gray" area, which may be indigenous to all formally organized 
social institutions, is where there are parallel or closely related spheres 
of administrative responsibility. For example, when property is damaged by 
students and property controls or discipline must be imposed, both the dean 
of administration and the dean of student affairs seem to have some respon- 
sibility for dealing with certain aspects of the matter. The line of 
demarcation of responsibility is clear in itself: The dean of administra- 
tion is responsible for college property and is empowered to collect 
damages for any misuse, breakage, or disappearance; if disciplinary 
measures are to be undertaken, the student must be dealt with directly by 
the dean of student affairs. In such cases the matter is resolved through 
consultation on the part of the administrators involved. 



C. Faculty Organization 

Faculty Membership . The faculty consists of the president, the 
administrative officers holding academic rank, and all regular 
members of the instructional staff holding academic appointment. 
Graduate assistants, special lecturers, and substitute instructors 
hold advisory membership on the faculty. 

2. Responsibilities and Functions of the Faculty . The faculty have a 
major role in formulating and evaluating institutional objectives, 
programs and policies and in determining operating standards of the 
total college program. At all times the primary responsibility of 
the faculty is fostering personal and spiritual growth and life of 
students. There are three main areas of faculty responsibility: 
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^) Academic Affairs . In academic affairs the faculty determine 
the college's admissions policies > develop academic curricula 
to Implement Institutional purposes In accord with general 
guidelines furnished by the Synod's Board for Higher Educa- 
tion, adopt Institutional policies recommended by faculty 
committees, and establish degree requirements to be 
recommended to the Board of Control, 

b) Co-Currlcular Affairs and Student Life . In co-currlcular 
affairs and In matters pertaining to the student community, 
the faculty establish appropriate policies and guidelines. 

^) Personal-P rofessional Affairs . In personal and professional 
affairs related to their responsibilities and roles as 
faculty members. Instructors concern themselves with pro- 
fessional and personal growth, with matters pertaining 
to faculty welfare, and with regular review of the 
effectiveness of faculty organization and functions 
and of the total institutional program. 

3- Faculty Or ganization . The faculty meet in plenary sessions at 
regular times (8 to 10 meetings per year) for the conducting of 
faculty business: receiving reports from faculty committees and 
administrative officers, considering proposals and recommended 
policy legislation, determining programs. The president is the 
presiding officer. The agenda for each meeting is prepared by 
the academic dean on the basis of items submitted by faculty 
committees, academic officers and individual faculty members. 
Every faculty member has full voice and vote; there is no faculty 
senate. Meetings are conducted in accordance with Robert's 
Rules of Order, 

In addition to regular faculty maetings, there is an annual two- 
or three-day pre-school faculty retreat or conference. ^5 

Detailed planning, evaluation, and policy or program recommendations 
to the faculty are carried on by faculty committees « All faculty 
committees are composed of members elected by the faculty, in the 
case of faculty representatives, and by the Student Senate in the 
case of student representatives. Certain committees also have ex 
offj^ io members. There are three basic types of commlttee8;26 

a) Major standing committees—the Academic Policies 
Committee and the Student Life Policies Committee. 



25 

Description of faculty professional study through seminars and 
colloqula is furnished in Chapter VI, p. 121. 

26complete list of committees, memberships, and duties is supplied 
in Basic Institutional Data, Section 1, pp. 6-12 
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b) Other regular committees — Nominations; Faculty Program; 
Honors, Degrees, and Graduation; Faculty Welfare; Advisory 
Committee on Academic Rank and Tenure; Scholarships; Future 
Planning. 

c) Ad hoc committees — elected or appointed from time to time to 
address particular problems that are not within the purview 
of major or regular committees; these special committees are 
dismissed when the task assigned has been completed. 

In addition there are a number of service and administrative 
committees which, although not elected by the faculty, perform 
functions in behalf of the faculty and college. These committees 
regularly report to the faculty in plenary session or through 
publication of their minutes in the Faculty Journal. Among these 
are the Admissions Committee, the Academic Review Committee, the 
Screening Committee, and the Convocations Committee. 



Assessment 

Among the strengths of the faculty organization and function is the 
provision for full faculty participation in policy development, policy 
adoption, and decision making. This is accomplished through the regular 
faculty meetings for which all committees and individual faculty members 
may submit agenda items. The fact that there is no faculty senate and 
no distinction between senior and junior faculty members is another 
source of strength. 

Faculty organization and function through committees also may be 
noted as a strength. The arrangement of two major standing committees, 
with both faculty and student members, for all academic and student 
affairs, and seven regular committees for specific purposes designated 
by their titles, provides for wide participation and effective discharge 
of the f acuity ^s responsibilities. 

Broad partcipatory forms of policy formation and decision making 
also generate some difficulties: some slowness in developing, recom- 
mending, and adopting policies and coming to decisions. Occasionally 
there is loss of the distinction between policy-formation and the 
administration or execution of adopted policies. And there are instances 
where confusion arises as to the locus of responsibility: for example, 
the question whether the Board of Control or the Faculty Welfare 
Committee has primary decision-making responsibility in the matter of 
faculty housing. 



Activities and functions of these committees are treated in the 
Basic Institutional Data., Section I, pp. 6-12. 
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D. Student Organization and Government 



1. Organization. Every person registered as a student at the college 
is a member of the Student Association. Legislative power of the 
association is vested in the Student Senate composed of elected 
officers, elected permanent committee chairmen, and proctors and 
assistant proctors of the dormitory units. Executive power is 
vested in the eJ-cted officers and permanent committee chairmen. 
Policies and programs of the Student Senate are channeled through 
the dormitory councils. The dean of student affairs is an ex 
member of the Stud-.nt Senate and of its permanent ~~ 
committees. 

Each dormitory, housing 34 students, is a self-governing unit 
headed by a proctor elected by members of the Student Association, 
assisted by members of -he dormitory council. Each dormitory 
council is composed of the proctor, junior (assistant) proctor, 
athletic chairman, religious life chairman, social co.-xcerns chair- 
man, and social-cultural chairman. The "dorm council" develops 
the group's programs and activities, concerns itself with student 
life and conduct, and implements programs and policies adopted bv 
the Student Senate. j 

^' Activities and Functions^. Student government plans and administers 
student activities and programs and considers all matters directly 
affecting the well-being of students. It provides opportunity for 
developing student leadership and ways of representing the Student 
Association on faculty committees, to the student community at 
large, and in community services. With six student leaders in 
each dormitory, plus elected officers and committee chairmen and 
members of the Student Association and student editors of campus 
publications, about one-fourth of the students (over 100) are in 
some kind of leadership position in student affairs and bear 
specific responsibilities for student activities and life. 

3. Communication of Stud ent Opinion . There are various channels by 
which students may communicate their opinions—some formal, some 
informal. 

a) Formal Cha nnels of Communication . Formal channels of 

communication and expression of student opinion include open 
meetings with students conducted by the president of the college 
at least once each term for the purpose of exchanging ideas; 
expression of ideas through the student publications. Triangle 
and Spire , whose editors and business officers are selected by 
a Student Senate; use of an "opinion board" for discussion of 
campus issues and concerns—always a lively activity; a Student 
Food Committee which advises food services personnel and is a 
channel for student suggestions and complaints; voting and 
advisory membership on standing faculty committees and on 
special faculty committees with broad institutional responsi- 
bilities (such as the curriculum revision study groups of 
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1966-68 and the present Future Planning Cotmnittee); attendance 
of student representatives at certain meetings of the general 
faculty and of the Board of Control, and open and anonymous 
evaluation and feedback by seniors of their college experiences^ 
on the Senior Opinion Questionnaire. 

Informal Lines of Communication . Informal lines of communication 
include regular contacts by students with their resident coun- 
selors, the dean of student affairs, faculty advisors to student 
committees, academic advisors, and instructors (in their offices, 
the Snack Bar, and in instructors' homes). In addition, faculty 
members are invited to associate with dorms and engage in open 
discussion with students on any matter of interest or concern; 
these associations sometimes are carried forward on a continuing 
basis through identification of instructors with particular 
dormitories, and at other times such interaction is carried 
forward as dormitories invite various faculty members and 
their wives to attend dorm socials and evening devotions. 

The college is attentive to and solicits student opinion in many ways. 
The doors of faculty members' and administrators* offices are open to 
the individual student as well as to representatives of the Student 
Association. A spirit of free and open discussion exists between 
students and faculty. 

^- Participation in College Decision Making . Students participate freely 
in the preliminary stages of institutional change, such as curriculum 
revision and future planning, and in discussion of specific concerns. 
Through survey questionnaires circulated among graduates, prior 
student generations also provide an "in-put" into decisions made by 
the college. Student membership with voting power on standing faculty 
committees provides opportunity for direct participation in policy 
formation and decision making and, since student members on such 
committees are appointed by the Student Senate and regularly report 
to and discuss with the Senate issues which are of primary concern, 
student government itself has a voice in such college matters. 



Assessment 

The freedom and responsibility of the student to act, within broad 
college and student government policies and guidelines, is a point of 
strength. The many formal and informal means by which students may express 
opinions and the degree of student participation in policy formation and 
decision making, both in student affairs and, through membership on faculty 
committees, in affairs of tha college, are other points of strength. The 
broad level of student participation in leadership roles and in the dormi- 
tory plan of student self-direction in group activities also is a point 
of strength. 
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One area of concern in recent years has been the procedure used in 
electing dormitory proctors. Each dormitory has elected its proctor from 
among its own student members. It may happen that one dormitory has three 
or four students who are eminently qualified to serve as proctors, but only 
one can be elected; on the other hand, another dormitory may not have a 
single candidate of similarly high qualifications, but nevertheless one 
student member of that dormitory will be elected to a proctorship. To 
overcome this situation, the procedure now used calls for proctor candi- 
dates to be elected by each village (dormitory cluster) rather than by 
single dormitories. 

Another area of concern is that the dormitory, since it is the unit 
of so much of student life and activity, may become socially isolated from 
other dormitories and thereby diminish campus-wide communication, exchange 
and involvement. The task of creating internally strong, cohesive dormi- 
tory units which at the same time are not turned in upon themselves but 
are involved in inter-dormitory and total campus affairs remains a 
continuing challenge. 
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IV. The Academic Program 



A. Student Recruitment, Admissions Counseling, and Advance Service 



Student Recruitment . Prior to 1969, the assumption that student 
recruitment efforts could be kept to a minimum because of the close 
association with affiliated colleges in the church's educational 
system was justified by the steadily growing number of new full- 
time students transferring from these colleges (see column A of 
Table I) . From 1962 to 1968 these limited recruitment efforts were 
conducted by the dean of student affairs who arranged for annual 
visits to the affiliated colleges by resident counselors and others 
to meet with sophomore ministerial students planning to transfer to 
C.S.C. These "pre-orientation" visits acquainted the prospective 
students with the life-style of the college and its underlying phil- 
osophy, gave opportunity for the answering of specific questions, and 
offered admissions counseling to students with academic or other 
problems. 

During this same period (1962-1968) an average of eight students per 
year were admitted from non-affiliated colleges. Contacts were self- 
initiated by correspondence, and admissions counselirg was provided by 
the admissions officer. In most instances ti^ese applicants were inter- 
viewed personally by the Admissions Coimnittee or one of its members. 

A trend, noticeable in 1968 (see column A of Table I), indicated that 
for a variety of reasons including the accreditation of Concordia 
Seminary, Springfield, the opening of other options as alternate routes 
to both seminaries, and the increased independence of students in the 
selection of these options, the earlier assumption that students would 
automatically look to C.S.C. for the upper level <7ork toward their 
undergraduate degree was no longer valid and that a more active 
recruiting role needed to be initiated. In July, 1970, a new office, 
that of admissions counselor, was established on an experimental basis, 
with the two-year appointment of a faculty member who teaches part time. 

In its first year this office operated with one student assistant. 
Two recruitment pamphlets were published. A monthly newsletter, 
The Fortliner. was produced and sent to all sophomore ministerial 
prospects at affiliated and non-affiliated colleges. At least one 
annual two-day visit was made by the admissions counselor to each 
affiliated college in order to recruit students. These visits 
included speaking in chapel, addressing groups of prospects, and 
meeting with them individually. Administrators and counselors also 
were consulted and the transfer procedures and college policies 
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interpreted to them. A recruitment weekend for prospective transfers 
was conducted on this campus and is planned as an annual procedure. 
A student recruitment group also has been organized and makes the 
desirable student--to--student contact by means of visits, letters, 
informal brochures and minor entertaining. 

Efforts have also been made to bring to the campus groups of Lutheran 
campus pastors from public and private colleges in order to explain 
the college's philosophy, admission procedures, and curriculum, and 
in order to enlist their assistance in identifying prospective 
applicants. The admissions counselor follows up with letters to 
prospective students and special trips to their campuses to make 
personal contacts. 

Admissions Procedures . For applicants from non-affiliated colleges, 
after initial contact has been made by the admissions counselor or 
by the admissions officer, an evaluation of the prospect's college 
record is made and he is informed of the length of the projected 
program necessi^ry to obtain the B.A. degree. He is furnished the 
standard admission materials (catalog, application, physical exam- 
ination forms. Declaration of Intent form). The procedure from 
then on is routine correspondence and acknowledgements. 

For prospects from affiliated colleges the applicants' lower level 
programs in most cases adequately meet the admission requirements 
and no such evaluations are needed except in special cases. Ad- 
mission materials are provided these prospects either by direct 
personal mail or by mass mailing to local counselors or deans who 
distribute them. In some cases these are delivered in person or 
to the applicants at the time of the recruitment visit on the 
affiliated college campus. The preferences of the local college 
administration are followed in the variations of procedure. At 
Easter time when the new edition of the college catalog is 
available, a copy is mailed to all prospects and applicants. 

Until 1967 the approach to the majority of prospective applicants 
was made in the spring. Since that time, the materials have been 
provided late in the preceding fall. Some applications are now 
filed considerably earlier than in previous years, but a large 
percentage still arrive during the weeks immediately preceding 
the July 1 deadline. The applicant is accepted as soon as the 
required documents are in. 

There has been an increasing resistance to the furnishing of the 
medical and dental reports. Appointments for examinations are 
difficult to arrange and the expense involved has also been criti- 
cized. In response to this, the registrar requested a thorough 
review of the necessity of these reports by the dean of student 
affairs. The reply, supported by the college physician and nurse, 
was that these reports were most useful and should continue to be 
required. This will be done for at least the next few years. 
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Two significant admission policy changes were effected in 1970, 
Married students are admitted, and students may marry and continue 
their work. In this same year the first full-time female student 
was admitted, 

3- Student Retention , A survey was made of the number of students 

admitted during the period from 1961-62 through 1969-70, the number 
and percentage earning the B,A, degree, the total number and per- 
centage of graduates admitted to the church's two theological 
seminaries, and the number serving in the ministry from the 
graduating classes of the years 1963 through 1966, The results of 
this survey are summarized in Table I, 



TABLE I 



New Full 
Students 
Admitted 


-Time 


Number 
of A 
Earning 
Degree 


% 

of A 

Earning 

Degree 


Total Number of 
Graduates Admitted to 
Church's Seminaries 


% of 
Grads . 
Admitted 
to 

Seminaries 


Number 
of B 
in 

Ministry 


Acad.Yr. 


Total 


St. Louis 


Spring- 
field 


Acad.Yr. 


A 


B 


1961-62 


203 


174 


85.7 


1963-64 


165 


152 


13 


95 


139 


1962-63 


236 


211 


89.4 


1964-65 


205 


190 


15 


97 


175 


1963-64 


247 


213 


86.2 


1965-66 


198 


172 


26 


93 


162 


1964-65 


227 


190 


83.7 


1966-67 


182 


161 


21 


96 


113 


1965-66 


244 


207 


84.9 


1967-68 


183 


170 


13 


88 




1966-67 


265 


203 


76.6 


1968-69 


188 


178 


10 


93 




1967-68 


269 


224 


83.2 


1969-70 


203 


185 


18 


91 




1968-69 


228 


154 


67.5 


1970-71 


152 


140 


12 


98 




1969-70 


221 


189* 


85.5* 















^Includes a few students who are expected to complete 
work prior to September 15, 1971, 



Table I shows that of the 1919 students admitted between September 1961 
and May, 1969, 1576 or 82,1% earned the baccalaureate degree. Only in 
two years did the average drop considerably below this. The low 
1968-69 average (67.5) will no doubt be raised slightly in the next few 
years. Over ninety-three per cent (93,6) of these 1576 graduates were 
admitted to the church's seminaries, the large majority to Concordia 
Seminary, St, Louis, The last column in Table I shows that of the 
788 graduates between 1963 and 1966, 589 or 74,7% are in active service 
in the various ministries of the church, the large majority in the 
traditional parish ministry. 
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Table II shows the incidence and type of withdrawals from the college for 
the period 1961-1970. 



TABLE II 



Incidence and Type of Withdrawals 
Concordia Senior College, 1961-1970 



Acad. Year 

Plus 
Following 
Slimmer 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Total 

Witil— 

drawals 




Reasons for Withdrawal 


Personal 


Voca- 
tional 


Mar- 
riage 


Academic 


Emotional 

and 
Physical 


Finan- 
cial 


Other 


1961-1962 


371 


29 


0 


21 


0 


6 


2 


0 


0 


1962-1963 


428 


22 


0 


12 


2 


6 


2 


0 


0 


1963- 1964 


474 


40 


5 


18 


4 


10 


0 


1 


0 


1964-1965 


459 


26 


3 


12 


2 


6 


3 


0 


0 


1965-1966 


464 


40 


1 


13 


4 


15 


4 


0 


3 


1966-1967 


503 


63 


3 


23 


2 


28 


4 


2 


1 


1967-1968 


514 


52 


2 


20 


3 


26 


0 


0 


1 


1968-1969 


492 


69 


19 


14 


7 


28 


0 


0 


1 


1969-1970 


431 


46 


9 


17 


4 


15 


0 


0 


1 


Total 


4136 


387 


42 


150 


28 


140 


15 


3 


9 



During the period (September, 196l~September, 1970) 2140 full-time 
students were admitted. The percentage of full-time students admitted 
who discontinued for all reasons was 18% (total number: 387). The 
percentage loss per academic year is 9% of the total student body. 
Seventy-five per cent of those discontinuing (total number: 290) did 
so because of change of vocational intent i?9%) or for reasons of academic 
failure or difficulty (36%). The next most important reason for with- 
drawal was 'personal" (10%). These totaled 42 in number. 

Durii his period 6.5% of the students admitted discontinued for the 
reason of academic difficulty or failure. An additional 7.5% discontinued 
because of a change in vocational intent. 

In 1970-71 the total gross losses after Fall Term registration were 
35 out of 428, or 8.2%. This does not include any students who may 
discontinue during the summer of 1971. 
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TABLE III 

Percentage .of Concordia Senior College Graduates Earning 
B.D.' Degrees from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1959-1966 



A . 
A. 

_ i • .- • • < 


B 


C 


D 




Graduating Class 
from C.S.C. 


Number 


Number Granted B.D. 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 


% C is 
or B 


Year 






Year 




1959 


163 


137 


1962-63 


84.1 


1960 


156 


125 


1964 


80.1 


1961 


159 


143 


1965 


89.9 


1962 


147 


106 


1966 


72.1 


1963 


181 


100 


1967 


55.2 


1964 


214 


158 


1968 


73.8 


1965 


211 


139 


1969 


65.9 


1966 


186 


117 


1970 


62.9 


Total 


1417 


1025 




72.3 



Table III shows the percentage of the college's graduates earning the 
B.D. degree from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, for the period 1959 
through 1966. 



Assessment 



The college has responded cautiously but positively to the changing 
attitudes and demands of its clientele by initiating a modest program of 
active student recn:itinent, admissions counseling, and a variety of advance 
services. A shift la the philosophy of taking the qualified prospect from 
the affiliated college for granted to an active wooing of these prospects 
has occurred. The lessons learned in the first year of operation will no 
doubt lead to refinements and improvements in this area. The impact of the 
married student population needs more time for evaluation. 

Student retention and success seems satisfactory. An 82 percentage 
of completion of the program by all students admitted appears reasonable. 
Problems here which will not be of quick solution are the approximate 
13% who discontinue for vocational reasons. The percentage of academic 
failures (6.5%) seems more or less inevitable in a "system" approach. 
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The persistence in pursuing the stated vocational goal of theological 
study is indicated by the high percentage (93.6%) of graduates registering 
at one of the church's seminaries. The record of those attaining the B.D. 
degree (72,3%) is also satisfactory. Actually, when data from the Spring- 
field seminary are available, this record should be improved. Though data 
on placement into ministries of the church is limK.ed to four years, the 
number of those entering service compared to the number of seminary' 
graduates (78%) appears commendable although a reference frame for judgment 
is lacking or unknown. Many placements are delayed, and meaningful figures 
should probably extend over a greater period of time. 



B. Student Academic Advisement 



During the years 1957-69 student academic advisement was carried on 
by the academic dean's office, assisted by the resident counselors and, in 
the student's senior year, the chairman of the academic field in which the 
student elected to concentrate. This arrangement functioned satisfactorily 
since the student's program was in great measure composed of prescribed 
courses, 



Beginning in 1969, with sharp reduction in specifically required 
courses, considerable increase in the use of area options, introduction of 
Interim Term and regular term elective offerings applicable to degree 
requirements, and (in 1970) a choice of two program variants (one with 
Hebrew language studies, the other with Biblical Culture studies in the 
English language), a new system of academic advisement was developed. 
Members of the junior class in each dormitory were assigned an academic 
advisor from among faculty members who volunteered to serve in this 
capacity—a total of 13 advisors for the 13 dormitories in use. Each 
advisor thus had responsibility for about 15 advisees. These academic 
advisors (1) interpreted the entire academic program to their advisees 
during the orientation days, and (2) assisted their advisees in selection 
of options, concentration, and electives for the senior year. Chairmen 
of the academic fields in which seniors take their concentration have 
continued to serve as academic advisors to them, as in former years. 1 



Assessment 

Interpretation to entering students of the total academic program has 
been only moderately effective. 2 The entire corps of faculty advisors have 
served students with reasonable effectiveness in making Interim Term 
selections and, assisted by the resident counselors, in making informed 
judgments when assigning students in their second or third choice offering 
if their first choice offering was initially oversubscribed. In 1969-70 

Ipor further details on academic advisement, see Student Academic 
Guide , pp. 9-10 and passim . 

^For student evaluation, see Chapter III, p. 32. 
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the juniors were quite effectively guided in choosing senior year courses 
for their elective openings to augment breadth; few students chose to "load 
up" by utilizing all or most elective openings for courses in one field 
only. In 1970-71 juniors were in many cases more insistent in sele. ting 
senior electives in fewer fields, usually choosing additional courses in 
their field of concentration or in adjacent academic fields; in some of 
these instances students wanted to develop something comparable to a 
"standard major" in a field, but in other cases they chose elective work 
chiefly in fields which they deem "relevant" and "meaningful" for the 
future minister—that is, behavioral sciences and theology courses. This 
shift in the choice of electives in fewer fields rather than for gaining 
broader experience in a number of fields has been a matter of concern ♦.o 
some faculty members and was brought to the attention of the Academic 
Policies Committee by the Division of Languages and Literatures. 

It was resolved to monitor this situation carefully and, for the 
present, to continue to rely on thorough individual guidance by academic 
advisors rather than resorting to such artificial measures as requiring 
students to use no more than a specified number of elective openings in 
one field. With virtually all lower division studies being in required 
courses, and with only six out of twenty-six upper level courses being 
genuinely "free" electives for students, it was judged unwise to overreact 
to the patterns of elective choices made by students during a single 
academic year. 



C. Curriculum: General Description 



• From 1955 to 1966 . When the original curriculum structure and 

academic program of Concordia Senior College was developed in 1955, 
it was assumed that the course of studies would be organized on a 
semester basis with a student load of five courses in each semester. 
At about this time Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, with which the 
college was to be articulated, undertook an extensive revision of 
its educational program, in the course of which the traditional two 
Semester pattern was changed to one of three quarters. It was 
therefore decided that the college also be organized on the quarter 
plan; however the student load was to remain five 3-hour courses 
in each term. 

From 1957 to 1965 the curriculum remained almost completely stable 
in its organization, structure, and core components, with minor 
additions, deletions, and alterations in concentration courses only 
(and in 2-quarter-hour enrichment electives which were available to 
students in addition to their basic five courses per term). 

During the next two years, following study by a committee appointed 
by the Academic Policies Committee, modifications were made in the 
theology curriculum and course offerings, and two other changes were 
made in German/Latin requirements and in English (writing) courses. 
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While the overall structure and substance of the core components of 
the college curriculum remained in great measure stable over the first 
eleven years of its operation, the need for probing examination of 
the curriculum became more apparent as the years passed. The high 
degree of specificity in the number of upper level required courses 
UO courses specifically required by number and title out of 
30 courses), the limited nature of options, and the specificity of 
concentration courses available to the student once he had dhosen 
a particular concentration sequence (three courses in the senior 
year m one academic field, building on prior studies)— all these 
factors prompted the faculty to engage in further curriculum 
review. In addition, uxe fact that there were virtually no elective 
openings throughout the entire four-year undergraduate program 
where credit earned might be applied to degree requirements -two- 
hour electives were available "on top" of the standard five-course 
load -and the increasing expression by students and faculty of a de- 
sire for greater flexibility in the academic programs and for 
providing curricular means whereby the student might be given 
greater responsibility for his own education, suggested the need 
of a thorough curriculum study and possible modificication. 

From 1966 to Date.-^ Factors enumerated above were among those *-hat 
led m September, 1966, to the development by the academic dean of 
an exploratory study of a four-course curriculum which was studied 
by the Acaaemic Policies Committee throughout the ^all. In light 
of suggestions made a second exploratory study was prepared in 
February, 1967; this study was systematically analyzed by division? 
and teaching fields in consultation with the Academic Policies 
Committee. A four-course structure, it had as its overall aim 
implementing to a greater degree than previously had been possible 
the principle that the student should be made increasingly respon- 
sible for his education and be given a greater measure of freedom 
to exercise initiative and choice within the framework of the 
college s pre-ministerial liberal arts purposes. In the study of 
this second proposal student representatives participated in 
meetings of the Academic Policies Committee. 

On April 10, 1967, the faculty approved the general direction of 
the study and resolved to share the Four-Course Curriculum— A 
Second Exploratory Study with the Board for Higher Education and 
with the faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in order to 
elicit comments. The comments of the Board for Higher Education, 
tnrough its Curriculum Commission, were favorable so far as the 
general structure and content were concerned; both the board and 
the seminary faculty pointed to the need to keep the specifically 
pre-theological purposes oZ the program intact and to continue 
sharing ideas before final action would be taken. 



3 

A complete set of all materials and studies of the curriculum 
project is available on campus. A summary of all department self-study 
activities is included in the full Self-Study Report, also available on 
campus ' 



In November, 1967, the chairman of the Academic Policies Committee 
appointed a task force to consider ways and means of pursuing the 
matter of curriculum development and modification. It was believed 
that a broader and still deeper study of principles and practices 
of curriculum development night be pursued going beyond questions 
of program structure. 

In January, 1968, the faculty upon recommendation of the Academic 
Policies Committee adopted a procedure and schedule of in-depth 
curriculum development which involved all faculty members and 
student representatives in study groups.^ The procedure called 
for extensive probing of literature dealing with higher education 
curriculum development. ^ Each of the six stud/ groups, consisting 
of members from five or six different academic areas and a student, 
sought to establish criteria for evaluating the current curriculum 
and the development of a new one. 

To relate the study to current developments in theological education. 
Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, executive director of The American Association 
of Theological Schools, spent a day on the campus consulting with 
individual faculty members and with the faculty in plenary session. 
To facilitate interaction and exchange with faculties of sister 
Synodical institutions involved in ministerial education, represen- 
tatives jf two regional junior colleges (in Wisconsin and Michigan), 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and of the Board for Higher 
Education Curriculum Commission visited the campus for several days 
and met with various curriculum study groups. 

The program of intensive group studies begun in January culminated 
in May, 1968, when the faculty convened in special session to 
receive reports of the six faculty-student curriculum study groups. 
Materials and recommendations developed by these groups were made 
the basis of planning and development carried forward during the 
summer months by a faculty committee. The report developed by this 
committee. Curriculum Proposals: Report to Faculty (August 15, 1968) 
dealt with such topics as institutional identity and purpose, educa- 
tional goals and objectives in an eight-year (junior college-senior 
college-seminary) integrated program of ministerial education, 
educational values that serve as criteria in the selection and 
organization of curriculum content and of teaching- learning processes 
and strategies, and three alterative curriculum proposals that seek 



See Curriculum Modification Proposals , Appendix A (August 15, 
1968), available on campus as separate study document. 

^A selected bibliography was developed; two dozen major journal 
articles of recent date were photocopied and circulated among faculty study 
groups; the academic dean prepared an extensive summary of literature on 
current curriculum thought. Bases for Curriculum Policy Decision , distri- 
buted to all faculty members; two major works were purchased in sufficient 
quantity for use by six faculty study groups: Samuel Baskin, ed.. Higher 
Education: S ome Newer Development s (1965), and Daniel Bell, Reforming of 
General Education (1966). " 
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to reflect such purposes, objectives, and values. ^ This report was 
the major study at the faculty pre-school conference, August 29-31, 
1968. On the basis of faculty response, the faculty committee 
developed a Supplemental Report which attempted to incorporate ideas 
and suggestions expressed by faculty members to improve the propo- 
sals. During the month of September, 1968, the faculty conducted 
two extended meetings dealing with the initial and supplemental 
reports and the entire project was turned over to the Academic 
Policies Committee, This committee, which also had the benefit of 
counsel by Dr. Paul L. Dressel, consultant to the Synod's Board for 
Higher Education, devoted a number of extended meetings to the 
proposals and adopted a series of recommendations which were studied 
by the full faculty on October 9 and 14 and were adopted as formal 
resolutions. One of the key resolutions was the recommendation to 
introduce an Interim Term. These resolutions and curriculum modi- 
fica::ion proposals, in turn, were formally adopted by the college 
Board of Control on October 18, 1968.8 The educational purposes, 
learning experiences, and teaching-learning processes which the new 
curriculum is designed to implement are outlined in the official 
version of the new academic program. Proposed Curricular Modifications 
for the Upper Division of the Synodical Program of Undergraduate 
Ministerial Preparation Concordia Senio r College (December 16, 
1968), pages I-6ff.y ^ 

Reduced to essentials, the revised academic program is directed to 
the attainment of the educational purposes stated above (Chapter I, 
pp. 2-3) and is predicated on the interpretation of the academic 

curriculum" (program structure, courses, learning strategies) 
described in Chapter I, page ^ above. These purposes and views of 
academic program and learning processes should be understood as 
providing the foundation for the reports (to follow) of the several 
divisions and teaching fields. For the sake of economy, they will 
not be restated in each such report. 



Assessment 

A number of evaluation studies have been made of the new academic 
program. For example, each faculty member has his students evaluate the 
courses offered and teaching- learning procedures, 10 In both 1969-70 and 
1970-71 systematic evaluations of the Interim Term programs by students 
and faculty have been conducted; on the 19 items of the evaluation instru- 
ment, the median rating was about 2.00 (where the highest possible rating 

^This report is available on campus as a separate exhibit. 
^Availab le on campus as a separate exhibit. 

%inal decision on the type and scope of studies in the natural 
sciences at the upper level was made by the faculty on November 13, 1968. 

^Available on campus. 
^^Available on campus in the full Self -Study Report. 
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is 1.00 and the lowest possible rating is 7.00), indicating generally very 
high satisfaction with the Interim Term concept and offerings. Th^ 
Academic Policies Committee has assigned a sub-committee the responsibility 
of evaluating the new program in terms of its academic contributions. 

The college curriculum is regarded as flexible and is always 
undergoing a certain amount of development. Students are now able to 
participate in a wide range of educational and learning experiences: 
honors work, independent study of various kinds, team- taught interdis- 
ciplinary courses, enrichment mini-studies (individual and group 
independent study), interim terms. A considerable number of students 
has taken advantage of their freedom to learn under a variety of 
learning opportunities. 

The future seems to hold promise of even greater curricular variety 
and flexibility, in the ongoing discussion and study of institutional 
development and academic programs, certain questions recur: Will the trend 
toward the social and behavioral sciences continue? What about the pur- 
poses and programs of foreign language study? Will an emphasis on the 
"classical" approach be retained? Perhaps of even greater curricular 
significance will be answers given to questions about the very purpose and 
task of the college: Will the purposes of the college be changed in accord 
with expanded concepts of "ministry" today? Will academic programs be 
broadened to serve a greater variety of church vocations and general 
students? Will some form of coeducation come into being? Tl - faculty 
believe that if the college is to fulfill its task, it must ci ange with 
the times, taking account of student needs and interests while remaining 
constant to its central mission and retaining a sound, basic liberal arts 
program with a pre-ministerial emphasis. 



^^Complete data summary available on campus as part of academic 
institutional studies. 

^2see Chapter IV, pp. 99-100. 
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D. Division and Department Analyses 

The Division of Theology 

^' Profile of the Divisior. Members . The division is staffed by two 
fulltime members and three who hold administrative positions, 
namely, admissicns counselor, resident counselor, and dean of 
student affairs. In addition, a number of courses in the theology 
division are currently offered by five instructors from other 
divisions. -3 All instructors from within the theology division 
and from other divisions hold the professional bachelor of divinity 
degree and all have done advanced studies beyond a master's degree 
(three have the earned doctorate). The full- and part-time members 
of the division bring to their task advanced studies at a variety 
of graduate and professional schools. 

^' Theology Curriculum. Course offerings in theology for the junior 

and senior years build upon the academic background in Old Testament, 
Mew Testament, and systematic religious studies and the experiences 
students bring with them from the ten affiliated colleges. To meet 
student interests and needs, the Senior College curriculum offers a 
choice of zwo courses from among four area options as the theology 
core for the upper division. Additional theology courses may be 
taken as electives. -"-S A concentration is offered treating classical 
and modern theology and current models -In religious thought; the 
concentration program requires an in-depth research paper, developed 
over the entire academic year under the supervision of a division 
faculty member. Independent study and honors work in theology also 

^■'Of the five instructors from other divisions, two have specialties 
in Semitic and Old Tes-.ament languages and thought, ons is a professor of 
humanities, one is a specialist in music and liLurgy, and one is a 
specialist in Greek language and literature. 

^■^Advanced studies of members of the Theology Division were taken at 
Hartford Seminary, University of Edinburgh (Scotland), Union Theological 
Seminary, The Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Concordia Seminary 
(St. Louis), Washington University (St. Louis), and Indiana University. 
Represented in the advanced studies of instructors from other divisions 
are Princeton Theological Seminary, Eastman School of Music, University 
of Chicago, University of Munich, University of Colorado, University of 
Denver, Harvard Divinity School, University of Michigan, University of 
Wisconsin, and Lutherische Theologische Hochschule (Germany). 

^^The division also offers lower level service courses — History and 
Literature of the Old Testament I_ and II and History and Literature of the 
New Testament— for the student who has not earned credits iii these stildiii" 
at the affiliated junior colleges or elsewhere prior to admission. 
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are available to qualified students who present an acceptable plan. 
Courses which offer more unusual experience than regular term 
offerings are available during the Interim Term. 



Assessment 
Recent Changes and Areas of Strength . 

1. The theology division seeks to capitalize on the religious interest 
which is brewing among students, to capture the relationship between 
theology and the liberal arts and to approach the liberal arts as an 
ally of theology, and to help the students to think theologically and 
to appreciate what "doing theology" is all about for their own lives 
and for the life of the church. 

2. The general orientation in theology courses and instruction also has 
shifted from the devotional-homiletical approach to that of a more 
demanding discipline which requires academic and Christian concern. 
This change is reflected in the literature read and in course 
structure and requirements. 

3. Instead of specifically required courses, the approach now used is 
one of area options and greater electivity; this change has had 
salutary effect on student attitudes toward the discipline and 
toward specific courses. Greater student responsibility and free- 
dom of electivity provided since 1969 actually allows interested 
students to take more theology studies than was formerly possible 
with a highly prescribed total collc2'* curriculum. 

4. While experience with independent study procedures and honors 
options is still limited, results seem favorable. 

5. A theology concentration was part of the curricular offerings when 
the college began operation. Thereafter, for a number of years, 
this concentration was discontinued. Subsequent faculty studies 
led to the considerations that theology itself is a broad and rich 
discipline, that the interplay of tiU ology with othar liberal arts 
can provide a liberating experience jmd can draw strength from one 
another, that in the new curriculum the student takes only two 
theology options (instead of four required theology courses), and 
that many current college students waat and need more than intro- 
ductory level theology courses. Faculty agreement with these 
considerations resulted in the reinstatement of a theology 
concentration. 

The content of the theology concentration is not aimed at mere 
indoctrination and it avoids as much as possible duplication of 
the seminary program. The attempt is made to use primary source 
material of major theological thinkers from Augustine to the 
present day so that the student will begin to understand how 
theological thinking proceeds and hopefully thereby to make a 
beginning in the de/elopment of his own ability to think 
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theologically and to be sensitive to the kinds of concern which go 
into the theological tasks of the church. The sequence of concen- 
tration studies aims to provide an experience which is intellectually 
stimulating and rewarding in the present and which will help the 
student to move forward in his understanding of his own theological 
heritage and of the "great religious ideas of the Western world." 
The desired outcome of this experience is that the student will be- 
come more ready and competent to engage in responsible creative 
thought and more sober about its requirements. 

6. New directions in interdisciplinary studies have required the 
division to adjust its offerings to the needs and interests of 
students at this level and at this time. The division has been 
attempting to relate its theological studies as much as possible 
to other academic fields and disciplines and to religious and 
moral concerns of the present day. 

7. The division seeks to subject its teaching efforts and instructional 
program to continuing evaluation and to work for improvement where 
weakness is apparent. Course and instructional evaluation instru- 
ments are being used by individual instructors. The commitment of 
theology instructors to effectiveness in their tasks is a factor of 
strength. 

8. Formal offerings are supplemented by a well organized and effective 
campus worship program, religious life program, and community service 
program. These provide a devotional and life-related program of 
religious experiences. Outstanding and influential theologians and 
religious leaders appear on campus annually as convocations speakers 
and as participants in the Visiting Pastors and Visiting Fellow 
programs. Choral groups present notable works of musical art and 
religious dramas are performed by the College Theater. 16 courses 
offered in other academic divisions, notably in the Biblical lan- 
guages and culture studies of Hebrew and Greek and in German and 
Latin theological literature, also contribute to the student's 
understanding of his theological heritage and to development of 
skills and methods used in theological study. These factors 
indicate the integration of theology with the total program and how 
curricular offerings of the theology division are supplemented and 
comp lemen t e d . 

Changes in approach and course offerings which mark the progress of 
the theology division to the present, without radical shift in basic edu- 
cational philosophy, have attempted better to meet the needs and interests 
of students. These changes have served to increase the respect of students 
for the theology curriculum and have made the work of division members a 
more challenging and exciting experience. While the program is by no means 
static, it is well grounded in the purposes of the college to promote and 
foster the spiritual and intellectual growth of the student. How to do 
that job better is an ongoing concern. 

l^See Chapter V. 

17see Chapter IV below, pp. 78-85. 
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Concerns, Following are a number of concerns which are receiving 
attention and which require ongoing thought, discussion, and research* 

1. The fact that much of the teaching in theology is done by faculty 
members who have part-time administrative and counseling responsi- 
bilities or who are recruited from another academic division has 
led the theology division to ask: Does this weaken or strengthen 
the impact of theology studies? Does it further or hinder the 
interaction of theology with other disciplines? Is this situation 
in the better interest of the students and of theology as a 
discipline? 

2. Careful attention must be given to the objectives, rationale, and 
content of the concentration. The present approach is too recent 
for valid appraisal. Admittedly it does not appeal to all who are 
otherwise interested in studying theology in greater depth. 
Division members regard the present concentration favorably but 
are open to further development. The division has on its agenda 
continued discussion of the approach and the question whether an 
alternative sequence of concentration studies should be developed. 
It has also been suggested that other options for a concentration 
sequence be explored which could be offered on a rotating basis 
with that now offered. These questions are under review. 
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The Division of Letters and Arts 



A major change in the division structure in 1967 brought the 
Division of Letters and Arts into being. During the first nine years of 
the school s existence, the Division of Humanities was by far the largest 
of the four academic divisions, comprising more than half of the college 
faculty and including the following academic disciplines: English, speech, 
philosophy, music and fine arts, German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. This 
structure proved to be unwieldy. Since much of the language, instruction, 
especially in Hebrew, centers in the acquisition of elementary language 
skills, the alignment was not as cohesive as desirable. Foreign languages 
and literatures therefore were separated from the other disciplines by the 
partition of the Division of Humanities into two divisions; the Division 
of Languages and Literatures (German, Latin, Greek, Hebrew) and the Division 
of Arts and Letters (English, speech, philosophy, music and fine arts). 



Assessment 

This new alignment has been a decided improvement. The particular 
interests of the languages now receive fuller attention. The chairman of 
the Division of Languages and Literatures attends the bi-monthly meetings 
of the five division chairmen and the academic dean, and thus this area 
of instruction is more adequately represented in the discussions of 
curriculum, instruction and other academic affairs. The Division of 
Letters and Arts also is more unified and manageable than the former 
Division of Humanities. 



The English Area 



At admission to the college, all students must present at least six 
semester hours in English and literature. Three major changes—two in 
course offerings and one in the concentration program— were made in the 
upper level (Senior College) program during the past decade. 

1. During the first nine years of the school's operation, all juniors 
were required to take an upper level 4-hour literature course and 
a 3-hour course in Advanced Composition, the latter basically a 
course in various forms of expository writing. In 1966 this 
Advanced Composition course was replaced by an area option con- 
sisting of five literature-writing courses. All students were 
required to take one of these 3-hour literature-writing options 
in the junior year. Considerable writing was required, but the 
critical essays were directly related to the literature that com- 
posed the content of the courses. The change from the old-style 
composition course to the combination literature-writing courses 
was based on a study made by the sub-committee from the department 
of English. IS 



18a copy of this 11-page report, dated March 17, 1966, is provided 
in the full 1970-71 Self -Study available on campus. 
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2. A second change took place in 1969. To provide greater flexibility 
in the upper division program and to make the student more fully 
responsible for his education, the number of required courses in 
all areas was reduced. In keeping with this purpose, the required 
work in English was reduced from seven hours to four hours: the 
3-hour literature-writing courses were eliminated as required area 
options, but some of these courses are still offered as electives 
in essentially the same form as heretofore. Thus the only upper 
level requirement in English now is a four-hour course in either 
English or American literature of the nineteenth century, each 
course also incorporating some writing experiences. 

3. In 1969 a change was also made in the make-up of the English 
concentration sequence. From 1959 to 1968 the English concentration 
had consisted of a sequence of three 3-hour courses in Nineteenth 
Century English Literature, embracing the Romantic Movement and the 
Victorian Era. Restricting the sequence to a single century had 

the advantage of providing a depth experience that was capable of 
giving the student a sense of achievement and a degree of mastery 
in a single area. But for students whose entire program in English 
might consist of only five courses, this choice of concentration 
lacked variety and breadth. There was an excessive emphasis on 
poetry, to the virtual exclusion of fiction and drama. The English 
concentration now consists of the following cours-s: Shakespeare, 
The English Novel, and Victorian Poetry. These courses provide 
students with a depth experience in each major literary genre. 
Since they are taught by three different teachers, the students 
receive the benefit of variety in approaches and methods. 

An appropriate range of elective offerings is available. In 
addition, honors work and independent study projects are available for 
students who might benefit from working independently rather than through 
regular course work. A student may also earn academic credit for any of 
the English courses by successfully completing a comprehensive examination 
designed for this purpose. 

The college and the department have sought to give continuing 
evaluation to work in English. The department conducted a survey of the 
amount of writing that students art required to do in all courses that 
they take. 19 ^ similar study, updating the previous one, was conducted in 
1971, one facet of which attempted to ascertain to what extent teachers' 
evaluations of papers are affected by the quality of writing. 20 ^ study 
done in May, 1968, by the office of institutional research revealed that 
graduates of the ten prior years rated English courses highest among the 
14 fields of study offered by the college. ^1 



^^Available on campus in the full Self-Study. 

20 

Available on campus in the full Self-Study. 

2 1 

See Proposed Curriculum Modifications Report, December 16, 1968. 



Assessment 



Areas of Strength s 

1. The emphasis in all courses is on excellence of teaching* Since 
teachers are not subjected to publication pressures, they are not 
preoccupied with research carried on the expense of teaching 
effectiveness. Senior Opinion Questionnaire responses indicate 
that students hold the program in high regard. Phrases like these 
occur frequently: ^'strong department," "outstanding professors and 
excellent courses," "competent staff, • • good selection of material." 

2* Although the standard teaching load is twelve hours, the student 
load is moderate and classes are small enough to enable teachers to 
become well acquainted with their students and to give attention to 
individual student needs. 

3. Major attention is given to those literary periods that students 
consider most relevant and valuable for future ministers; contem- 
porary literature and nineteenth century literature, in which 
modernism has its roots. ^ ^ 

4. Considerable writing is required in the English courses. The two 
types of writing that predominate are critical essays and research 
papers. 

5. The library resources are exceptionally good in those areas of 
literature that are covered in standard courses: Shakespeare, 
Milton, nineteenth and twentieth century English and American 
literature. Even ten years ago the chairman of the N.C.A. examining 
team, a Milton specialist from Case-Western Reserve University, 
found that the library had every important book on Milton. The 
same could be ;aid about the library's holdings in Tennyson, 
Browning, Melville, Hawthorne, Hemingway, and Faulkner. 

Areas of Weakness . 

1. The most evident weakness at the present time is in the area of 
creative writing. This weakness was intensified in 1969 by the 
reduction of the English staff, through transfer of a department 
member to another university, and also by the introduction of the 
revised curriculum. At the present time no formal courses in writing 
are offered. This is not to say that no creative writing is done. 
Each year a few students who write poetry ask for personal guidance 
and criticism. This is given in private conferences with thsir 
instructors. Some students, moreover, give vent to their furor 
scribendi by writing for student publications. Critical essays 
and research papers written for the literature courses and other 
courses are a form of creative writing. But when all this has 
been said, the fact remains that there is a lacuna in this part 
of the program. 
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2. The smallness of the English staff imposes limitations on the breadth 
of the offerings and on the variety of backgrounds and competencies 
available. The English staff (exclusive of speech and drama instruc- 
tors) now consists of only two full-time and one half-time faculty 
members* Most of this teaching strength is needed to teach the area 
options, if classes are to be small enough to provide considerable 
writing experience, and the concentration courses. 

In order to fill the most serious gaps in the offerings, especially 
in the area of creative writing, some additional teaching strength is 
needed. Because of the reduction in the required English courses, a full- 
time faculty member might not be absolutely necessary. A faculty member 
with a specialty in creative writing could offer a workshop type elective 
in creative writing. We would not envision a large enrollment in this 
course, but such an educational experience should be provided even if the 
number of electors is small. Electives in Modern Drama and English Litera- 
ture of the Seventeenth Century should be offered again. These areas, once 
popular as 2-hour enrichment courses, should be expanded into standard 
4-hour courses carrying credit toward meeting graduation requirements. 



The Speech Area 



The basic purpose of the required course. Advanced Public Speaking, 
is to familiarize the student with the complexity of the act of public 
speaking by studying materials pertinent to the text, offering and receiving 
critiques of speeches, and by making a critique of his own taped speech. 
One of the standard features of the course is that of having the student 
speaker talk to an audience of elementary school children in their own 
classroom. This proves to be one of the most fruitful lv.arning experiences 
for the student speaker. 

With the addition in 1968 of a second faculty member in the s^^-ech 
area, a concentration sequence in speech consisting of Rhetoric and 
Rhetoricians, Group Dynamics, and Interpretation, was introduced in 1969. 
An elective. Introduction Broadcasting, was also introduced and is offered 
at least once each year. 

During the 1969-70 Interim Term one department member joined a 
member of the psychology department in offering Psychology of Communication; 
the other department member offered a course in the Rhetoric and Theology 
of C. S. Lewis. 



As',essment 

Most of the students who attend this upper division college have not 
had a formal course in public speaking on the lower college level. A 
number of students have had such a course in high school. The accent in 
such prior studies is more on the delivery of the speech than on its con- 
tent. Thus, despite the fact that the students at Concordia Senior College 
are preparing for the professional ministry, a profession which calls for 
the preparation and delivery of 80-100 public addresses or more each year, 
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the first contact most of these future professional speakers havo. with 
formal college-level learning experiences in public speaking is m the 
senior year of their undergraduate program. This means that a :onsid- 
erable portion of the instructional time must be spent in dealing with 
the fundamentals of public speaking: overcoming of stage fright, organi-- 
zation of materials, audience analysis, directing the discourse for the 
audience. One of the advantages of having the first formal college speech 
course this late in life, however, is that the student brings to the speech 
situation much more life experience and academic background than he would 
if his first contact with public speaking were at an earlier level. 

Since students at this college are preparing to become pastors, one 
objective that needs special emphasis is developing a speech for the sake 
of the audience. Despite the fact that student speakers lire and work with 
their peers, they rather consistently miss the audience vit\\ their speeches. 

The college provides a special speech laboratory with central 
electronic control booth, eight adjacent sound-proof practice rooms 
ctquipped with recording and playback instruments, and group practice and 
observation rooms with one-way glass. Tape recordings are utilized in 
speech instruction to help the student make an analysis of himself. Since 
television equipment was acquired in 1969, che student speaker also has 
the advantage of viewing himself a number of times on video tape. Both the 
audio recording and the videotape recording are of immense help in keeping 
the student from escaping from himself. Improvement in a speaker's skill 
often accelerates remarkably after one or two videotape experiences. There 
have also been opportunities offered to students in simulated broadcast 
speech situations. 

The problem of time distribution is a perennial one. With classes 
in recent years numbering around 20 students, it is sometimes difficult to 
give each student adequate attention/iff he is to prepare and offer a public 
speech at least once each week. ^^--^^ 



Based on only two years of experience with the concentration 
offerings, the course in Rhetoric and Rhetoricians has perhaps had the 
warmest response among the speech concentrators. The course in Group 
Dynamics has proved to be somewhat frustrating both for students and for 
the instructor. An attempt is made to have the students be fully respon- 
t/ble for what happens in the classroom: the direction the discussion 
i-uall take, the topics which are to be discussed, and the like. Examina- 
tions and grades are given only on assigned readings to eliminate any 
pressure in the discussion. In the past two years the "co]d plunge" 
technique has been employed but not too successfully; one obstacle is the 
fifteen years of prior education in which most classes have been instructor- 
centered. Experience would indicate that a more moderate technique than a 
*'cold plunge" approach might better be employed. 

Through the Advanced Public Speaking course and even with the 
concentration sequence, little more can be achieved than laying the founda- 
tions. The basic approach to public speaking has been organic, to develop 
» a sound beginning. The student can then move forward on his own and in 
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formal speech instruction and experience at the seminary which has a 
television instructional center and a radio station and offers extensive 
opportunity for the direct application and development of learning 
acquired at the college level. 



The Philosophy Area 



Philosophy offerings have always been a part of the general 
curricular requirements of the college as part of a planned 4-year program 
in which the student takes his first formal studies in philosophy in the 
junior year. The purpose of these studies is to contribute to the stu- 
dent's understanding of V7estem man's intellectual and cultural development 
and to cultivate the student's ability to critically assess issues, con- 
cepts, methods, and problems dealt with by Western thinkers. Studies in 
philosophy are judged to be essential to the theologian by virtue of the 
considerable interdependence of theology and philosophy in terms of their 
systematic formulations past and present. 

There is probably no single "best" way to introduce students to the 
field of philosophy. Two common approaches are (1) the historical approach, 
embracing study of the historical development of Western thought, and 

(2) the area or topic or problem approach. From 1957 to 1969 all students 
were. required to pursue a sequence of three courses. Major Movements of 
Thought I, II, III, dealing with major Western philosophical writers from 
the Pre-Socratics to Sartre. Since 1969 the entire history of Western 
philosophy is treated in four major epochs: (1) Ancient, (2) Medieval, 

(3) Modern, (4) Contemporary. In order to achieve goals of some depth, 
each student is required to select two courses dealing with major philos- 
ophers eud philosophical documents of two of these four epochs: Ancient 
or Medieval, Modern or Contemporary. In order to provide for breadth and 
continuity in his understanding of the historical unfoldment of Western 
philosophy, each student must successfully complete a qualifying examlna- 
tiOii covering the other two periods not studied "in course;" to do so^ the 
student prepares by independent reading and study of secondary materials. 

From 1957 to 1969 the series of concentration offerings consisted of 
three out of six courses dealing with three main branches of philosophy 
(metaphysics, theory of knowledge, theory of values), with emphasis given 
in all studies to philosophical method. Since 1969 seven courses are 
offered dealing with theory of knowledge, metaphysics, pragmatism, existen- 
tialism and phenomenology, analytic philosophy, seminar in the history of 
philosophy, and seminar in philosophical topics. The student chooses at 
least three such courses. 

Until 1969, the department olfered several 2-hour general electives. 
The student who desired to pursue these electives had to take them in addi- 
tion to his five regular courses per term. Since 1969 such general 
electives are 4-hour courses, open to all students and incorporated within 
the student's standard four-course load in a term. These electives treat 
logic, philosophy of religion, ethical theory, and aesthetics. 



An important instructional resource is the library. Between 1958 
and 1970, the library acquired 2,022 volumes in general philosophy, plus 
55 volumes in aesthetics, 272 volumes in ethics. As of 1971 the total is 
2,490 volumes, of which 1,606 volumes have been added since 1961. The 
total expenditure for philosophy holdings from 1958 to 1970 was $10,092, 
or 6.1% of library acquisition expenditures during this period. In addi- 
tion the library subscribes to 12 journals of philosophy or directly 
related to philosophy. 



Assessment 



The present philosophy curriculum is judged to be a good one which, 
by further developments, might be made still better. 

It appears that the current approach to area options, despite the 
qualifying examination arrangement, leaves gaps in the student's knowledge 
of Western thought which, in turn, contributes to lack of full apprehension 
and understanding of philosophical problems. Restructuring the program to 
include courses in three epochs—ancient and medieval as one epoch, modem, 
contemporary —so that only one epoch would be treated by student private 
study and qualifying examination methods is being considered. Other alter- 
natives being considered include the following: (1) a one-term rapid 
survey of the history of philosophy plus a second term study of selected 
philosophical problems; (2) a two-term course in philosophical problems 
complemented by reference to the history of philosophy. 

After two years of experience with the revised concentration program, 
and in view of the specific nature of the college, it seems that in order 
to meet basic religious interests of students some modification in concea- 
tratiou offerings might be desirable, such as a concentration course in the 
philosophy of religion (now available as an elective) or in Christian 
philosophers. 

A high percentage of current philosophy holdings are listed in the 
1969 edition of The Reader's Advisor, with special strengths in ancient 
philosophy and in the writings of the central figures of modem philosophy. 
Acquisitions in the last ten years have strengthened considerably the 
holdings in philosophy reference works, analytic philosophy, and philosophy 
of religion but are weaker in svch specialty areas as formal logic. The 
philosophy holdings are thus quite good in those areas most emphasized in 
the instructional program. Areas needing improvement are oriental and 
Marxist philosophy and filling out holdings in the lesser works of major 
philosophers (the major primary sources are held in most cases). Periodi- 
cals available are well selected and support the philosophy program well. 
The professional library staff has been most cooperative in acquisition 
programs and in providing services to philosophy students. 

Two indications of the effectiveness and impact of philosophy 
instruction are performances of concentrators on G.R.E. advanced tests and 
the experience of students who proceed to graduate schools. The philosophy 
concentration has generally drawn from the strong average and above average 
segment of the student body in terms of aptitude and achievement although 
there has always been some representation from the lower quartile. The 
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effectiveness of philosophy instruction has been commensurate with the 
potentialities of the students involved. Of 217 concentrators who took 
the G.R.E. (1959-67) and the U.R.E. (1968-70) ''advanced" examination in 
philosophy, the approximate overall mean score was 603, which is a mean 
percentile of 72 on the basic norms derived from the exam scores of stu- 
dents from selected colleges who were taking a major in philosophy as 
compared with the minor concentration the Concordia Senior College students 
take. (The detailed data are available in the philosophy report in the 
Self -Study available on campus.) 

Based on incomplete data, 13 students proceeded to advanced 
(graduate) study in philosophy over the past decade. Many of these 
students did so while also pursuing professional theological studies at a 
Lutheran seminary; a few did not proceed to a seminary but directly to a 
graduate school. Of these 13 students, no additional information is avail- 
able on four of them other than that they did enter upon graduate philoso- 
phical studies; of the remaining nine, two are approaching an advanced 
degree, five received the M.A. in philosophy and are continuing graduate 
study in the field, and two have received the Ph.D. in philosophy. Of the 
seven who have earned either a master^s or doctor's degree, six are now 
teaching philosophy at an accredited college or university. 



The Music Area 



The music program, both in formal courses and in the co-curricular 
area of student music activities, is designed to provide the student with 
opportunities to acquire sound musical taste and judgment and to encourage 
him to develop his musical sensitivity and talents. No courses in music 
are explicitly required except for participation for one term in the Chapel 
Choir (a requirement which may be satisfied by full-year participation in 
the College Choir or the Cantata Singers) ; the Chapel Choir meets twice 
weekly for one term for the study of sacred music, with frequent partici- 
pation in the daily chapel services. There are, however, three offerings 
in music (Masterpieces of Music, The Art of Listening, Basic Language of 
Music) among the seven fine arts options. In addition a concentration in 
music consisting of three courses in the history of music, plus several 
music electives, are available to interested students. Two-hour "enrich- 
ment studies" (mini-courses) in music also are offered for individuals and 
groups of students. 

The formal music program is supported by extensive co-curricular 
musical activities whose objectives are these: to provide opportunities 
for the student to praise God in music and worship; to develop his musical 
talent through intensive study and performance of vocal and instrumental 
music with particular emphasis on the repertoire of sacred music and to grow 
in the understanding and appreciation of the heritage of music through study 
of muisical content, form, and medium, with appraisal of its intrinsic worth 
and evaluation of its appropriateness for use in the Christian community. 
Opportunities for Christian service in worship and in musical concerts, 
recitals, and performances also are provided: the College Choir of 
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sixty voices sings at chapel services and Choral Vespers and conducts a 
10-day tour each year, and Cantata Singers of sixty voices (30 male 
30 female) performs larger works for mixed voices and instruments at 
Choral Vespers. 



Assessment 

Areas of Strength . 

1. The introduction in the 1969 curriculum revision of a fine arts 
option, with three of seven such offerings in the field of music, 
has enabled all students to participate more actively in the 
college's objective of guiding them towards "a discriminating 
understanding and appreciation of the cultural heritage in 
literature, music, and the fine arts." 

2. The four-hour program of the revised curriculum structure permits 
music concentrators and electors to penetrate more deeply into 
music history and music literature. 

3. Independent study and "mini-courses" in music composition and in 
the sacred cantata have been quite popular and offer a valuable 
avenue of enrichment in music education and experience. 

4. The new music facilities and equipment are most satisfactory. 
These include two large rehearsal rooms equipped with pianos, 
two music offices, a teaching studio, four practice rooms with 
pianos, one classroom with phonograph and tapedeck. Music and 
Record Library with three listening cubicles equipped with 
phonograph and casette equipment, an outstanding chanel organ 
(recently fitted out with additional stops) , a six-rank practice 
organ in the North Classroom Building, a harpsichord and several 
string and wind instruments owned by the college. 

5. The music faculty has made good progress in advanced studies and, 
though small, it is a strong department. The department chairman 
received the Ph.D. in Music in 1969; a second department ueaber 
who joined the college in 1966 has an earned M. Music in Church 
Music degree and an S.T.M. degree, and the part-time piano 
instructor has a M. Music. 

6. The program of co-curriculir music events and activities is a 
strong one. It includes four Choral Vespers each year; organ recit- 
als annually by such internationally famous artists as Biggs, Hurford, 
Weinrich, Fleischer, Noehren, Craighead, Kee, Schoenstedt, Wytor, 

and others; guest choirs of national and international stature such 
as the Westfaelische Kantorei, Valparaiso University Choir, and the 
Barmen-Gemarke Kantorei; a regular program of student musicales; 
organ, choral, and church music workshops. In addition, compU- 
mentary tickets are made available to studeuLs, for performances of 
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the Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra and for visiting orchestras 
and solo artists; students take "field trips" (under department 
sponsorship) to attend opera, symphony, and other musical concerts 
in Chicago and Cleveland, and the college periodically sponsors the 
appearance on campus of the Turnau Opera Company. 

Areas of Weakness . 

1. With only one basic music theory course among the seven fine arts 
options, with the music concentration series centered in music 
history and literature rather than music theory, and with limita- 
tions of staff deplojnnent, it has been difficult to schedule 
advanced music theory courses. This lack is reflected in the 
G.R.E. aad U.R.E. scores of music concentrators. 

2. No academic credit is given for applied music. This may be one 
reason fewer students are taking piano, organ, and voice lessons. 
A factor here, of course, is the high "academic press" of the 
regular curriculum. 

3. With only two fulltime music department faculty members, 
concentrators and performers are required to spenJ a great deal 
of time with the same instructor. 

4. For an institution of its type and size, over the years the college 
has supported music activities through relatively strong budget 
support. In planning for the last two years it was suggested that 
the number of annual organ concerts might be reduced because of 
waning interest and participation by students and the general 
public, but without reducing support of major chorus presentations 
(including those which involve hiring professional instrumentalists). 
In 1970-71 the total convocations budget was reduced about 20% from 
the prior year, in part because of a decision to change the convo- 
cations format in light of changing student interests (see Chapter V, 
p. 106) and in part because of financial factors. The music porti-n 
of the convocations budget; which covers the appearance of guest 
organists and other musical groups, was reduced almost in half. 

This makes it difficult to bring single artists or choirs of national 
stature to the campus unless use of ticket receipts or offerings 
received at such programs is permitted to help defray expenses. 



The Fine Arts Area 



From 1957 to 1969 the principal curricular offerings in fine arts 
were two offered by the emeritus acadanic dean. These courses dealt with 
Duerer, Michelangelo, and Rembrandt and with aesthetics. With completion 
of th3 North Classroom Building in 1966, which made art studio space 
available, the present art instructor offered studio work in painting to 
students on a voluntary basis; enrollments in these voluntary studio 
offerings ranged from six to seventeen, including students, professors. 
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and professors' wives. From 1967-69 the studio program continued on a 
voluntary basis and was expanded to include instruction also in drawing 
and ceramics Since 1969, Fundamentals of Studio Art, a 4-hour fine arts 
option, has been offered twice each year, with the enrollment growing ro 
the maximum (15 students per term). In addition Painting and Ceramics 
were offered as two-hour enrichment experiences, available as individual 
and group mini-courses." In the Interim Term of both 1969-70 and 1970-71 
two courses in fine arts have been offered: Music, Visual Art, and 
Aesthetic Theory (team-taught by members of the music, art, and philosophy 
departments) and Art as Happening (team-taught by members of the literature 
and the art departments). 



Assessment 

A reas of Strength . 

1. The college's growing support of the studio art instructional 
program is clearly evident in the curricular developments outlined 
above. The furnishing of equipment for the art studio and program 
of budgetary allocations which permit the instructor to obtain 
equipment and supplies for courses offered are additional evidences 
of this support. The purchase of books and art slides made avail- 
able for studio use is another evidence of growing support for the 
program: during this period the library's fine arts holdings have 
increased significantly, especially in areas directly related to 
studio work. During the past four years, moreover, the college 
has encouraged and supported the further training of the principal 
art instructor and he has been granted a special leave with college 
support in 1971-72 for completion of a prograu at the Fort Wayne 
School of Fine Arts. 

2. The art studio is always open for student use and provides a place 
where those interested in various media are able to work and to 

u^l^^^' ^^^^^ instructor, a professional artist who regularly 
exhibits in local and regional shows, also works in the studio, 
there is opportunity for student-teacher interaction and discussior 
outside the regular classroom situation. 

3. Temporary art exhibits are displayed in the North Classroom Building 
and are readily accessible to all students. Art exhibits are also 
regularly available at the Fort Wayne Art Museum, the Fort Wayne 
Public Library, the Indiana-Purdue Regional Campus, and St. Francis 
r:n_^ege. Students are also informed of major exhibits at the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Toledo Art Museum, and the Cincinnati Art Museum! 

Areas of Weakness . 

1. A major weakness in the 4-year program seems to be the "tight" 
curriculum at the affiliated junior collegfs from which the vast 
majority of Senior College students come; this makes it almost 
impossible for the ministerial student to elect beginning studio 
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art courses at the junior college level (other than a general fine 
arts-humanities offering) and thus for many students the Senior 
College provides the first opportunity for college-level studio 
work . 



2. In recent years the demands made on the art instructor's time by 
reason of his responsibilities m the physical education department 
have made it difficult or impossible for him to be available in the 
studio after the close of the regular school day* If there is to 
be additional development in the art offerings and in programs to 
be carried on outside the regular class schedule, such time must 
be made available. This problem is being worked out with the 
addition of part-time coaching help to free the art instructor. 

The development of a fine arts concentration is a long-range goal 
of tha art department. Courses which might be developed for such a program 
include liturgical art and design, the history of Christian art, and 
twentieth century art. Courses already in the curriculum which could be 
integrated into such a program include Greek Art and Architecture, Art of 
Film, Aesthetics, and Theology, Worship, and the Arts. Fundamentals of 
Studio Art and courses in painting and ceramics could provide studio 
experiences. 
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The Divi sion of Languages and Literatures 



This division resulted from the partition in 1967 of the former 
over-size Humanities Division. The intent by this realignment was to 
facilitate communication between those departments which have a common set 
of interests and problems-in this case the teaching of foreign languages, 
divisi^"' Classics, and Hebrew areas thus became the components of this 

In Synod's educational program, as in higher education generally, 
the past decade has seen the easing of many undergraduate foreign lan- 
guage requirements. 

In the areas of German and Latin, in 1961 all Senior College 
students entered with 6 intermediate level semester hours in German and 
6 semester hours in Latin. At the Senior College students were required 
to take a sequence of 3 courses (9 quarter hours) in either German or Latin 
theological and general literature. In 1966 the requirement became one 
upper level course in Theological German, one course in Theological Latin, 
and one additional course in either German or Latin. In 1969, which was 
the year of transition to the new program. Senior College students were 
required to take one upper level course in either German or Latin theolog- 
ical literature. (Full explanation of the rationale and transition plans 
are given in the study. Proposed Curriculum Modifications . December 16, 
1968, available on campus.) Since 1970 the requirement of upper level 
course work in German or Latin was dropped altogether for the student who 
presentea 12 semester hours of lower level credits in one of these 
languages or the equivalent in proficiency. 

In the Greek area, from 1961 to 1969 the student entering the Senior 
College had to present 11 semester hours credit in elementary and inter- 
mediate Greek. At the Senior College he was required to take four 3-hour 
courses (total of 12 quarter hours), normally including two courses in 
Testament Greek (Acts, Pauline Epistles) and two courses in classical 
Greek literature chosen from among five options (Homer's Odyssey. Greek 
Drama, Plato, Greek Historians, Hellenistic Greek Literature). Two-hour 
Greek and Latin enrichment electives also were available to the student 
to be taken on top of" their regular 5-course academic program each 
quarter. Since 1969 the entering student is required to present 9 semester 
hours college credit in elementary and intermediate Greek. At the Senior 
College he is still required to take 12 term hours of Greek work, but 
organized as three 4-hour courses rather than four 3-hour courses. The 
two courses specifically required are Art of Translation and Pauline 
Epxstles; in addition he must take an opdon from among five New Testament. 
Hellenistic, and classical Greek literature offerings. Within these upper 
level requirements, student interest continues to shift away from classical 
and toward New Testament studies. Greek and Latin advanced concentration 
sequences are offered, each consisting of three ^-hour courses in the 
appropriate classical literature. 
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In Hebrew, tmtil 1969 the core required program consisted of three 

3- hour courses offered in the senior year. In 1969, Hebrew required 
studies reaiained for one year a series of three 3-hour courses. Beginning 
in 1970 an alternate plan of studies was adopted by the faculty which pro- 
vided that the student could elect two 4-hour courses in Biblical Culture 
as an option to Hebrew language studies; at the same time the Hebrew 
language courses were converted to two 4-hour courses offered in the junior 
year rather than three 3-hour courses offered in the senior year. The 
number of contact hours in the basic Hebrew language program was thus 
reduced from 90 (1969) to 72 (1970). A concentration program in Hebrew 
has been offered since 1966 and the department has regularly offered 
elective courses to enrich the opportunities available to students and 
faculty. In addition, Hebrew instructors have offered electives in other 
areas commonly associated with Hebrew, especially Old Testament studies 
and Ancient Near Eastern history. 

Unde^ the program in operation prior to 1969, 35% of the total 

4- year credit requirement was devoted to Biblical and foreign language 
study. In the present program, 26% of the total 4-year credit reiquirement 
i& devoted to required language study. In both periods, some students have 
taken additional language studies as concentration sequences or as electives. 
In addition some theology studies require use of foreign and Biblical 
language skills and understanding. 

The changes in foreign and Biblical languages requirements have 
placed burdens upon instructors involved who would seek to retain their 
former goals but who also would seek to encourage as many students as 
possible to continue their studies in the languages in concentration and 
elective courses. In Greek and Hebrew language studies, especially, stu- 
dent attitudes toward and reaction to the language requirements would no 
doubt be considerably worse than is the case today except for the generally 
high quality of language instruction. In the face of these modestly 
reduced requirements and declining student interest in language study, a 
number of questions demand special consideration: What new teaching 
materials, methods, and courses could be developed and utilized to carry 
greater appeal for students? To what extent do our goals need to be 
revised to correspond with the new situations? What provisions might be 
made- to encourage the retention of language skills at the Senior College 
for later use at the theological seminary? Can a certain amount of 
emphasis on linguistic precision be reduced, while maintaining a functional 
use of languages for theological study, for the sake of stress on the 
broader cultural aspects of language instruction? 

These questions have weighed heavily upon division members. As a 
result a number of modifications have been or will be introduced shortly; 
these are described in the report of each area (below). 

Additional steps need to be taken to facilitate language learning 
and retention at the Senior College. The following are recommended. 

1. If German and Latin proficiency needs to be maintained (after 
certification at a level of achievement equal to 12 semester 
hours of college work and beyond offering electives in these 
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..anguages appropriate to upper level work), the requirement of one 
course iu theological German or Latin might be reinstated or a 
proficiency exam might be administered during the student's senior 
year. The use of proficiency exams in lieu of fixed term hour 
requirements might also be considered for Greek and Hebrew. 

2. Some language instructors consider the four-course plan as 
detrimental to language learning on all but the initial level 

The four-course plan should be reevaluated and at least the possi- 
bility of greater flexibility included within it (e.g., a series 
studies) courses rather than three 4-hour courses in language 

3. For students who so desire, Hebrew instruction might be postponed 
until the senior year to help abbreviate the period elapsing 
before the next formal course in Hebrew at the seminary level. 
(Of course this would prevent such students from taking a Hebrew 
concentration or electives in the senior year."> 



4. 



Greater emphasis needs to be placed on the offering of broadly 
based interdisciplinary courses. 



5. During recent years members of the Classics and Hebrew fields 
have met periodically with representatives of the Exegetical 
Department of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. These meetings have 
proved to be most helpful and should be encouraged on a regular 
basis. Members of the German, Latin, and Greek departments also 
should meet with colleagues from the junior colleges more 
frequently than has been the case in the past. 



The German Area^^ 



The general trend to reduce German studies at the upper level as 
requirements for all pre-seminarians was described in the previous section. 
Withoc . such requirements in upper level German, except in the case of 
students who enter with a credit shortage or who do not demonstrate the 
requisite proficiency or achievement (based on standard norms) equal to 
two full years of college study, no upper level German courses are any 
longer required. The department, however, does offer elementary and inter- 
mediate German studies as electives and for students who lack such credits 
or proficiency, as well as German literature and conversation-composition 
upper level electives and a concentration series in German literature. 



Assessment 



The German department does not agree with the removal of upper level 
German course requirements. In addition to being possibly detrimental to 
German and theological scholarship at the seminary level, it has left the 



22complete departmental report is contained in the Self-Study 
available on campus. 
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department with mainly elective and concentration offerings and with no 
upper level required courses; this has appreciably reduced the number of 
students enrolled in German courses each term. 

Tu 3^^^^"^ department believes that a required upper level course 
in Theological German should be restored, chiefly because this would bene- 
fit students who plan to enter upon theological studies at the seminary. 
To expect a student to choose Theological German or another German course 
as an elective is unrealistic since the student has so many other attrac- 
tive electives from among which to choose. 

The German department is proposing courses for the study in 
translation of German literature, life, and culture as a way of giving 
students who do not wish to study these through the medium of the German 
language an opportunity to become acquainted with the great German litera-y 
and cultural heritage through works available in English. The department 
has ai&o initiattid introduction of two courses in elementary and inter- 
mediate German conversation which would prepare the student for travel in 
German speaking countries and in pastoral work in the few remaining 
GeiToan speaking communities. 

• The quality of instruction in German, in the judgment of members of 
this small department, has been very satisfactory. Both members of the 
department have taught at other colleges and universities and are convinced 
tnat the atmosphere and conditions at the Senior College for the study of 
German are comparable or superior to those of other institutions of higher 
learning: e.g., small classes, use of tape recorded materials and records, 
slides, advantageous classroom facilities, Lehrf reiheit, etc. The d»-art- 
ment utilizes instruments for the evaluation of courses and instruction 
(e.g., the Purdue Rating Scales) as a means of securing student feedback 
and improving instruction. 

The Classics Area^-' 

The general curriculum development in Greek and Latin studies was 
summarized above in the introductory treatment of the Division of Languages 
and Literatures. The classics program offers the student opportunity for 
substantial review of Greek morphology and syntax plus the reading of a 
broad selection of Greek material to exercise his knowledge of syntax. It 
further offers the student opportunity to delve into various forms of 
Greek and/or Biblical literature and gives him an introduction to the basic 
tools for research and textual analysis. The Greek and Latin concentrations 
proviae opportunity to explore in greater depth significant areas of 
classical literature. 

Building on foundations laid a; the affiliated junior colleges and 
preparing the student for admission to a seminary, the Greek program seeks 
both to augment the student's education in the humanities by broadening 



^Scomplgt-e departmental report is included in the Self-Study 
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his awareness of the culture which employed the Greek language and of the 
forces that shaped it and to prepare the student to function effectively 
at the seminarjs particularly in exegetical studies. The accent is on 
using Greek language and reading Greek literature; hence regular and con-- 
tinuous work with the written language is highly desirable. Properly to 
estimate the message of a Greek literary work, the student needs not 
merely knowledge of Greek vocabulary, grammar, syntax, and use of refer- 
ence tools in translating, but sufficient linguistic facility to appreciate 
a classical author's style and intent, the nature of the literary genre and 
its literary context, and methods of literary interpretation. Devices 
employed to attain these ends are comprehensive grammar review, exposure 
to a representative range of Greek literature, study of the classical 
culture in which the New Testament gained competence, extensive reading 
in Greek, word studies, and other interpretative exercises. With the 
exception of the Art of Translation course, however, no calculated and 
coordinated effort has been made by the department to achieve these goals. 

With the reduced background gained by the student at the junior 
college now that he is required to present for admission a minimum of 
9 rather than 11 semester hours crzdlf elementary and intermediate Greek, 
it is clear that required Greek courses at the Senior College must ba 
constantly scrutinized and revised to make as effective "use of the 
offerings and instructional time available as possible. 



Assessment 

The reduction in contact hours for the required study of Greek from 
a total 120 to 108 renders difficult the achievement of competence for the 
average student, especially in an educational climate where he is not exer- 
cised in the careful examination of linsjuistic expression (except in other 
language courses) . 

No matter how exemplary the gOF/S of language study might be, the 
fact seems to be that the study of Greek,- especially non-Biblical mat.irial, 
is increasingly unattractive to students due to at least the following 
factors: it has come culturally acceptable to resist classical Greek; 
the student is strongly oriented toward experience and subjective state- 
ment rather than analytic, objective examination of material, especially 
linguistic material; the inherent rigor of the discipline of learning a 
literary language makes the student impatient; the current four-hour 
arrangement (four meetings each week for a term course) presents the stu- 
dent with a potential difficulty in "keeping up," and the student sees 
an apparent lack of thi relevance of cl'-.ssical studies to his pastoral 
training. 

The present studeit views language courses as tool courses to equip 
him to carry out the pastoral task of reading the New Testament and devel- 
oping a coherent theology. The temptation simply to present him with 
exegetical courses must be resisted; rather the function of the Senior 
College courses ought to be to acquaint the student with the Hellenistic 
world and the Roman world of the first and second centuries A.D. Materials 
for work in this area are limited and there is a need for the classics 
department to develop them. 
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There is lack of related, supporting studies offered in translation, 
with the exception of the Ancient Philosophy and the History of Science 
courses, dealing with the hirtory, culture and thought of the classical 
world. 

A major weakness is the lack of coordination between language 
instructors themselves. A strong linkage with the Hebrew department, 
including team-teaching, would seem to be mandi^nory. Latin certainly 
ought to be one of the means for exploring the New Testament world of 
the Roman Empire. 

H distinct handicap in the development of attractive offerings is 
the lack of sufficient personnel. To maintain the range of required 
courses properly, with reasonable size classes, even when help is given by 
members of adjacent departments, all members of the department of classical 
languages teach a full load of 12 hours each term. This makes it difficult 
for any one individual to sit down and dovelop a new course during the 
academic year, although summers could be available for this purpose. 

In view of student antipathy to the study of classical Greek, the 
Art of Trans' -^tion required course could shift its focus back to the book 
of Acts as the vehicle for a review of Greek syntax. The subsequent 
required courses could then be reframed to focus especially on the prin- 
ciples of literary, form, and textual criticism in both Biblical and non- 
Christian literature. To strengthen the student's awareness of the world 
in which the New Testament was produced, electives could be developed 
utilizing ancient materials in translation together with the critical 
reading of secondary literature. 

Development of a parallel Greek concentration seems very desirable. 
The present concentration is primarily literary and covers the world of 
Greece from the time of Homer to Aristotle. Another concentration sequence 
could be developed treating the Hellenistic-Roman World and consisting of 
the following offerings: The Hellenistic World (third to first centuries 
B.C.), which would study in detail the thought and culture of the Seleucids, 
Ptolemies, and Jews, especially the formation of the Septuagint and inter- 
testamental literature; The Roman Empire (first century A.D.), a careful 
study of the Roman Empire and its relation with its provinces as well as 
the character of Judaism at the time of the New Testamenc; The Early 
Christian World (second and third centuries A.D.), which would examine the 
growth of Gnosticism, the philosophical climate of the second century move- 
ment, and the development of Christian polemics. This second concentration 
sequence would be more historical in character and could perhaps qualify 
also as a history concentration. The assistance of members of the Hebrew 
department, especially in the first two courses, would be very desirable. 

Another way to counteract student antipathy is by developing co- 
curricular supporting programs. For example, in 1971 a Greek drama and a 
Greek comedy were presented and films on the subject of Greek drama were 
shown. Perhaps members of the division cculd also ofier public lectures 
or topic forums dealing with these sorts of subjects. 
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The Hebrew Area^^ 



General review of the Hebrew program during the past decade was 
provided in the Introductory section treating the Division of Languages 
and Literatures. 



Assessment 

The reduction in the basic Hebrew core from 90 contact hours In the 
senior year to 72 contact hours in the junior year has hampered the Hebrew 
staff in its efforts to lead the student to a working knowledge of the 
language. To meet this problem, the reading of portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, which should form a part of the basic sequence, has been omitted and 
Hebrew students have been encouraged to continue their Hebrew studies with 
an additional elective. The success of this approach can not yet be 
evaulated since the 1970-71 class is the first not to have such readings 
as a part of the regular core sequence.- It is to be feared that a sizeable 
number of students will forgo the election of a third Hebrew language 
couise. 

In modifying Its traditional instructional approach, the staff 
developed a new set of materials designed to concentrate and simplify the 
teaching of grammar and to provide reading materials which would acquaint 
the student from the beginning with major -Old Testament themes such as 
covenant and kingship. These materials employ several new procedures: 
texts are read initially in transliteration, delaying presentation of the 
Hebrew writing system until some familiarity with the language has been 
gained; aural-oral generative drills are used, a kind of conversational 
approach which coordinates sound and sight with comprehension of the 
materials. While these new materials and approaches give evidence of 
promise and reasonable success within the limits imposed, the department 
continues to seek Improved methods for introducing the student to the 
study of Hebrew. 

By che placing of Hebrew in the junior year, some students will 
experience a period of more than one full academic year, following comple- 
tion of their basic Hebrew at the college, before continuing its study at 
the seminary. Even students who choose a senior year Hebrew elective may 
have a gap of almost a year since not all students are scheduled to pro- 
ceed to Old Testament exegetlcal studies during the first quarter at the 
seminary. Even the most capable seminary instructor will find it necessary 
to provide an initial period of review. 

It has now become possible for the student to elect a program which 
will permit him to graduate without Hebrew credits by choosing Plan B which 
substitutes two courses in Biblical Culture for Hebrew I and II. At the 
present time it is impossible to evaluate fully the results of this change. 
While during 1970-71 approximately 90% of the junior class elected Plan A 
with Hebrew language studies, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, which the 
great majority of the collegers graduates plan to attend, has not yet 
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removed Hebrew as an entrance requirement. The seminary is expected to 
take this step shortly, however, if some of the recoimnendations of the 
Synod s Theological Education Research Committee are adopted. 

Both advantages and disadvantages may be pointed out in the new 
Hebrew and Biblical Culture plans of study. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



To require Hebrew for all students obviously points to the importance 
which this language is considered to occupy by the framers of such 
a requirement, while to provide a Biblical Culture alternative 
clearly considers Hebrew language study desirable but not necessary. 
This points to the problem of ultimate values in the Church today 
and, in particular, to the question of the place occupied by 
Scriptural scholarship in the pastoral ministry. 

Positively, it can be argued that students who were "turned off" by 
th2 linguistic approach might develop a more positive attitude to- 
ward Old Testament studies by the approach of Plan B (Biblical ^ilture 
studies in English), or at least the negative attitude of some who 
might have been compelled to submit to H'^brew language study might 
be felt less strongly in class situations where students have 
voluntarily exercised the option to study Hebrew. 

Another positive aspect of the new program is that it offers genuine 
benefits for the offering of concentration courses and area electives. 
All Hebrew concentrators will have c6mpleted their basic Hebrew lan- 
guage sequence prior to the beginning of their concentration; this 
IS highly desirable and was not possible when basic Hebrew was 
taught in the senior year. Further, students not concentrating in 
Hebrew who develop an interest in it and in related areas will have 
greater time and opportunity to pursue these interests in advanced 
studies in the senior year. 

Given these developments, there is reason to believe that the study 
of Hebrew and related areas increasingly will become the province of a 
smaller number of students, many of whom will probably be preparing them- 
selves to be Old Testament scholars and teachers at colleges and seminaries. 
The opinion of the Hebrew instructors is that more than ever the goal must 
be to motivate students in the study of the Biblical disciplines. To do 
this it would appear the goals of Hebrew teaching must be broadened beyond 
the attainment of a certain level of Hebrew language skill to be used 
later at the seminary. The primary thrust rather should be helping the 
student to acquire basic control of the Hebrew language in order to apply 
it, in conjunction with cultural and historical understanding, to the 
study of the Old Testament at the college level. The entire program- 
both Plan A and Plan B— must be shaped, integrated, and directed along 
this line to the fullest extent possible. In doing so Hebrew teachers 
will continue to give attention to these questions: How can the greatest 
number of students be motivated to continue their Hebrew training during 
their senior year? what procedures can be utilized to minimize the 
problem of the gap between the student's study of Hebrew at the college 
and at the seminary? 



ERIC 



1. 
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• The Division of Social Sciences ^5 



Members of the division developed the following report jointly 
through group meetings and study by sub-groups and individuals. The 
division chairman prepared the final report. 

1- Curricular Offerings , The question of whether there has been 
excessive course proliferation over the past decade prompted the 
division to make an analysis of all courses listed by the divi- 
sion in the catalog prior tc and after 1961 offered in psychology, 
sociology, and history. Two education courses listed in 1957-58 
were never offered and were removed in 1958. No economics 
courses were offered before 1962. 

Psy-Jiology. In 1961 eight psychology courses were offered an in 
1971 :en are offered. Three of the original eight courses are 
still oftered. Human Growth and Development I, II, III have been 
replaced by General Psychology plus an area option. Mental Hygiene 
was superseded by Abnormal Psychology in 1962, now an area option. 
A new concentration course. Perception and Cognition, replaced a 
course in Psychology of Personality which became an area option. 
One of the three courses in the Psychology-Sociology concentration 
sequence, classified as a psychology course, and two elective 
offerings were added. 

Sociology. In 1961 seven sociology courses were '^^fered and in 
1971 there are ten. Six of the original s , raises are still 
offered in modified form and in some cases with new titles; four 
courses have been added. 

Economics . In 1962 the first economics course was offered, a two- 
hour enrichment elective in business economics. In 1969 this was 
expanded to a four-hour elective and a second economics elective 
was added. 

History . In 1961 eighteen history courses were offered, mainly in 
European and American history. In 1971 eighteen courses are offered, 
but with some reduction in European and American studies. In the 
ten-year period some courses have been dropped, others have been 
combined or expanded to conform to the new four-hour structure, 
and others have been addedc Of considerable importance was the 
addition of two courses in Asiatic studies (Rise of Chinese 
Communism, Trends in Chinese Thought) and a history-politics 
course titled Comparative Politics. 



Complete divisional report is contained in the Self-Study 
available on campus. 
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Assessment 

The division members believe that, taken in overall perspective, 
the course offerings in this division do not appear to have proliferated 
unnecessarily. Changes and additions seem to reflect changing perspec- 
tives in the social sciences, emerging educational needs, and the strengths 
and interests of staff members. 



2« Rationale for Curricular Offerings , The values and reasons that 
lie behind various course offerings, especially the concentration 
sequences, are complex. Again it should be noted that the 1969 
general curriculum modification, in which undertaking division 
members played an extensive role, is a chief point of focus. 

Psychology . The original required basic courses in psychology in 
1957 consisted of two-course sequence. This became Human Growth 
and Development I, II, III 'in 1958. A decade later the psychology 
staff recoimnended that a single basic course, General Psychology, 
would be a stronger offering for a first required course. This 
was to be followed by Developmental Psychology and Abnormal Psy- ■ 
chology. With the move in 1969 to place greater learning respon- 
sibility on the individual student, and increased freedom to 
exercise that responsibility. General Psychology is now followed 
by one additional course in psychology chosen from among three 
options: Developmental Psychology, Abnormal Psychology, Psychology 
of Personality. The intent is to provide the student with under- 
standing of the fundamental methodology and content of the field 
of psychology in the General Psychology course and then to follow 
this up with at least one depth experience in a second-level 
psychology course of his choice. 

In designing the psychology concentration an important development 
had taken place already in 1966-67. It had been recognized almost 
from the collegers beginning that what might be called the "core" 
areas of psychology are not necessarily the areas of greatest stu- 
dent interest and need. Only a relatively small proportion of 
students is deeply interested in the more scientific aspects of 
psychology, such as statistics, experimentation, learning theory, 
perception. A much larger proportion of students is rnterested in 
psychological topics which deal with the nature of man, his problems 
and his social functioning. In 1966-67 the recognition of this 
led to the development of two concentration sequences. The student 
was offered a choice of: (a) a "science-oriented" sequence con- 
sisting of Measurement and Experimentation in the Social Sciences 
(statistics and research design), Learning and Motivation, and 
Perception and Cognition, and (b) a "human characteristics oriented" 
sequence composed of Social Psychology, Abnormal Psychology, and 
Educational Psychology. A substantial increase in the number of 
students electing a psychology concentration developed immediately. 
With the curriculum moditication of '1969 this recognition of stu- 
dent interest took another turn. At that time it became apparent 
that greater behavioral sciences interdisciplinary work within the 
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division was desirable. As a result, the hximan characteristics 
oriented sequence was combined with sociology and anthropology to 
form a sequence called the Psychology-Sociology Interdepartmental 
concentration (described below). 

Sociology. The present sociology concentration is the latest stage 
in a series of modifications brought about by developments within the 
discipline itself, by shifts in student interests and needs, and by 
the interests and competencies of the teaching staff. Changes in 
the concentration may be described as a movement toward a more 
theoretical and academic approach. Prior to 1969, the concentration 
consisted of Social Psychology, Community, and Sociology of Religion. 
Staff members came to believe that a greater research orientation 
should be developed. Since the psychology staff had already devel- 
oped a dual concentration, the sociology staff explored thif idea 
also. This led subsequently to the Psychology-Sociology Inter- 
disciplinary concentration described below. With this resolved, 
the sociology staff was in a position to develop a revised sociol- 
ogy concentration sequence. This concentration sequence embraces 
a set of integrated and developmental learning experiences. The 
initial course. Development of Sociological Theory, seeks to acquaint 
the student with a relatively broad base of sociological theory. 
The second course. Comparative Social Organization, narrows the 
focus of study to one area of specialization. The third course. 
Urban Sociology, is an "in-depth" experience in an area of consid- 
erable importance for pre-theological students. These three 
offerings take advantage of the competencies of staff members in 
relation to meeting the needs of pre-ministerial students, most 
of whom will be working with an organizational structure in an 
urban setting, by providing them with insight into urban society. 
The fact that course enrollments in the sociology concentration 
have been relatively small has provided opportunity for flexibility 
and freedom in teaching and for achieving considerable penetration 
into the field by students. (Growing student interest in the field 
of sociology may change this small class situation in the immediate 
future.) 

Psychology -Sociology Interdepartmental . It has never been envisioned 
that the primary purpose of the college is to prepare students for 
graduate study in the liberal arts and sciences disciplines, since 
all are preparing for admission to a seminary. There are, however, 
always some students who may wish to pursue advanced studies in 
psychology and sociology through graduate school work and the psy- 
chology and sociology concentrations, though they are really minor 
concentrations rather than majors, do give the student sufficient 
control of the field to pursue a graduate program. The interdis- 
ciplinary psychology-sociology sequence, on the otlier hand, is 
intended for students who are not interested in or concerned about 
graduate study but who, as men committed to ministry, do want to 
gain understanding of the broad range of human social behavior. 
This sequen^.e consists of team-taught courses in Social Psychology and 
Culture and Personality, plus a choice of either Social Deviation 
or Introduction to Counseling. It is one of the few truly 
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interdisciplinary programs on the campus, although there are a 
number of individual interdisciplinary courses in other fields, 
has attracted a substantial segment of the student population, 
and is numerically the largest concentration. 

Because of its breadth, it is rather difficult to assess this 
concentration program in terms of academic results. The greatest 
strength to date appears to be the flexibility it allows and the 
interest generated by a genuinely team-taught approach. The 
apparent weaknesses of the program include the following: (a) due 
to its popularity with students, dual sections must be offered so 
that class sizes are sufficiently small to permit the kind of 
tutorial and seminar work that concentrations seek to provide, and 
even so class sizes exceed twenty in some cases; (b) since the 
goal of the program is broad understanding of human behavior, 
there is danger of "watering down" of academic rigor; (c) because 
it is an interdisciplinary sequence involving a number of members 
of the teaching team, there is some difficulty in working out a 
truly coordinated and unified approach. 

Economics . The introduction of studies in the field of economics 
(building upon student preparation in basic economics at the lower 
division affiliated colleges) was possible because a member of the 
psychology staff also has training and background in business 
economics and administration and strong interest in helping pre- 
seminarians understand the world of business and the many ways in 
which the clergyman is required to exercise leadership and judgment 
in fiscal matters. Under this staff member's leadership, a two- 
hour elective in Business Principles and Practices was expanded to 
a four-hour elective in 1969. A second course. Business Systems 
and Control, was also developed. This expansion of offerings was 
made partly in response to a survey of college graduates now 
serving congregations; on the basis of their experience, these 
graduates expressed a strong sense of need for formal study of 
economics and business management. 

History , Two concentration sequences are offered — one in U.S. 
History and one in European History o The U<,S. History program is 
designed to give the student insight into the structure and func- 
tion of society and government in the United States since the Civil 
War and an understanding of the forces at work within and outside 
the nation and of the role of the U.S. in world affairs. Electives 
are designed to provida for studies in greater depth of specific 
phases of American history and to take advantage of special inter- 
ests which students and staff members may have. The European History 
concentration focuses on Europe since 1815. Considerable stress 
is given to assessing the intellectual atmosphere of post-Napoleonic 
Europe and the development of liberalism, romanticism, conservatism, 
and socialism as historical phenomena, Electives are designed to 
provide for studies in greater depth in certain periods and areas 
of European history, wi .h primary emphasis on the twentieth century. 
The student who elects either history concentration is required to 
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take Comparative Politics as his social science option. In addition 
a variety of electives is offered which provide historical back- 
ground to Biblical studies and, to a lesser extent, the history of 
contemporary Asia and Latin America. 

• Interdisciplinary Studies . Interdisciplinary studies have not yet 
been developed to the extent envisioned by division members during 
the curriculum modification study process. Indeed, the planning 
and implementation of interdisciplinary studies is no easy task. 

Two regularly offered divisional interdisciplinary courses are 
Social Psychology, taught by a psychologist and a sociologist, and 
Culture and Personality (which has an even broader perspective), 
taught by a sociologist-anthropologist and a psychologist. The 
division also participates in a multi-division offering. The Devel- 
opment and Logic of Science, team-taught by a historian of science, 
a philosopher, and a social scientist; by this approach, the stereo- 
typed notion that only the physical sciences are "scientific" is 
counterbalanced by a broader consideration of the logical and 
methodological aspects of science qua science. The division has 
also developed other interdisciplinary studies in Interim Term 
offerings (treated below) . 



Assessment 



It would seem that in interdisciplinary studies one hazard is a 
possible lack of rigor; however, such offerings counterbalance this 
potential weakness with the broad appeal and intrinsic interest they have 
for students, the opportunity they provide for overcoming artificial walls 
of discipline separation, and the occasion they offer for synthesis and 
wholeness of understanding. One major problem is that, when such courses 
are team-taught, they consume a disproportionately large amount of staff 
time. To be genuinely interdisciplinary, instructors from the several 
disciplines must plan and teach together and engage in dialogue and ex- 
change between themselves and with students. If team members merely "take 
turns" in guiding instruction at different points in the course, or even 
are present only at certain times, the goals are not attained and the 
teaching-learning process suffers; students then view the study as con- 
sisting merely of segmented un*ts rather than being truly interdisciplinary 
Thus it seems necessary that all members of the teaching team be present 
and participate all or most cf che time. Even with these difficulties, it 
is hoped that the entire college can do more in the future in developing 
interdisciplinary studies. A college sucl^ zz this, with a relatively 
favorable student- teacher ratio and continuous interaction between the 
several faculty members, can probably carry out this kind of effort more 
readily than many schools. 



Interim T erm Offerings . The division approached the first Interim 
Term (1969-70) with the idea that offerings should be as varied as 
possible with respect to both content and methodology. Division 
members participated in seven different courses during the first 
Interim Term. Four of these were interdisciplinary in nature: 
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psychology and speech; history, sociology, theology, and natural 
science; history and sociology; psychology and natural science. 
One course was inter cultural and included travel to Mexico. Three 
of the courses took the students off campus and out of the city 
for part of the term. One course was almost entirely "non-academic" 
and involved students in a group interaction experience. 

In the second Interim Term (1970-71) three of seven courses offered 
by division members were interdisciplinary: sociology and theology; 
history and natural science; psychology and physical education. 
Another offering was intercultural, again offering travel to Mexico. 
Other offerings included a standard on-campus course with a three- 
day inner-city experience, a course treating special social problems 
(suicide, abortion, homosexuality), and a repeat of the group 
interaction program. 



Assessment 

The general evaluation of these learning experiences has been 
favorable on the part of both students and instructors. Courses involving 
off-campus experience and group interaction were especially significant as 
judged by student interest and feedback. With the rapid turn-over in stu- 
dent population at this college, some of these courses could be repeated 
many times. It is believed that Interim Term offerings should, as much as 
possible, deal with topics and provide learning experiences and methods 
which cannot be useu in a regular term, such as extended field trips, 
unusual scheduling of class meetings, and foreign travel-study programs. 

5- Independe nt Study , The purposes of independent study were described 
in the general description of the curriculum above. Three types cf 
independent study opportunity are offered within the division: 
(a) Certain regular courses may be taken by independent study by 
the highly motivated and capable student who wishes to set for him-- 
self a high level of attainment and to go beyond standard require- 
ments, (b) The student may undertake independent study of special 
topics and problems, for which no regular course exists, in place 
of an elective course or in certain cases in place of a regular 
course. Such study is intended to enable the student to gain ex- 
perience in formulating and developing a significant study project 
and carrying in through to completion. Responsibility for initiating 
such independent study projects and for securing a supervising staff 
member rests with the student. (c) Independent enrichment studies 
("mini-courses") for two or three term hours credit are provided 
to enable students to broaden their education in areas of interest 
to them. Topics are identified either by individual staff members 
or by students \rtio make a specific request of a faculty member. 

A survey indicates that less than 5% of the students enrolled in 
regular courses normally choose to pursue a course on an independent 
study basis. The most popular form of independent study to date 
has been (b) above, involving special topics and problems: in the 
1969-70 Interim Term, ten students pursued such projects and in the 
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1970-71 Interim Term, eleven students did so, all supervised by 
members of this division; fewer than five students per year selected 
this kind of independent study during regular terms. In the two- 
year history of the program only three students have chosen to 
pursue (c) above— enrichment studies—in this division; areas of 
interest have involved such topics as minority groups, youth 
problems, drugs, and law enforcement. 



Assessment 



In^ evaluating the division's experience to date, it was found that 
almost 90% of the students pursuing independent study programs within the 
division are also taking their concentration in one of the disciplines of 
the division. This seems, therefore, to be a way students extend and 
deepen their concentration experience. Overall there is a positive reac- 
tion to the experience among staff members who have supervised independent 
study. They express the view that it generates self-motivation in students, 
stimulates the highly motivated and gifted student to higher levels of 
achievement, provides opportunities and flexibility which cannot be met in 
regular courses, and permits evaluation procedures which are more creative 
and personal than typical course examinations. On the negative side, 
instructors report a variety of misgivings: students sometimes take inde- 
penuent study courses only to obtain a more favorable schedule for personal 
or employment reasons; adequate supervision of independent study programs 
is demanding and time-consuming for the supervisor; some students appear 
to lack the ability to carry through a self-directed program effectively. 
Independent study of a regular course has been felt by some instructors 
to be unsatisfactory in some cases primarily because of the loss which 
results from lack of regular interaction with other students and with the 
instructor. The exception to this has been the high ability student who 
is motivated to achieve more than is required in the regular course. It 
has been concluded that careful screeing of students and exploration of 
their purposes and motivation for independent study, on the part of a 
potential supervising instructor, before the instructor agrees to serve in 
this capacity is needed if the experience is to be optimally beneficial 
to the student and mutually satisfactory to student and instructor. 



• Other Div ision Studies . In the course of activities this year the 
division addressed itself to two questions related to curriculum 
and instruction: one question concerning the relative proportion 
of liberal arts and theology elements in division offerings, the 
other question concerning the results in instruction of having 
staff members with part-time teaching loads by virtue of carrying 
administrative responsibilities. The second question was deemed 
particularly relevant because five division members have adminis- 
trative responsibilities—two with 12-month major administrative 
responsibilities and half-time teaching load, one with 10-month 
administrative responsibilities and half-time teaching load, and 
two who carry lesser administrative responsibilities and a full 
teaching load. 
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To get at the first question a division member created a novel 
rating instrument. While it is not validated in terms of usual 
standardization procedures, it does offer an intriguing approach 
to getting at a difficult question. Basically, instructors of 
the division were asked to locate each course they teach on a 
scale. The scale assumed a hypothetical continuum between two 
"conceptual poles." One pole was labeled "pre-ministerirl, theo- 
logical" and defined as "distinctive elements and method(^i.'>j$y of 
the course determined by the nature of students' vocationa"" intent 
as professional ministers." The other pole was labeled "liberal 
arts" and defined as "the methodology you would use to teach the 
course in any secular college or university." The nine instructors 
of the division rated the 39 courses offered in the division. Two 
variables were cross-tabulated: courses and instructors. The 
findings indicate that there is relatively high agreement among 
instructors as to the relative proportion of theological and liberal 
arts elements in courses. On a 10-point scale, with 1 representing 
the theological pole and 10 the liberal arts pole, the mean rating 
was 7.9. Instructor ratings of their own courses ranged from 6.3 
to 9.3 when tabulated by instructor and from 7.2 to 8.6 when tabu- 
lated by academic disciplines. It seems clear that by and large 
the instructors and cour'-^is are oriented more toward liberal arts 
than theological emphases, although the future professional intent 
of the students is not ignored. 

To solicit opinions of division members on the second question, one 
member conducted interviews. The investigator concluded that the 
performance of administrative duties helps a teacher to understand 
the school's administrative operations while service as a teacher 
provides d clearer understanding of students and the teaching- 
learning process than he would have if he were a fulltime administrat 
only. On the negative side, the investigator concluded that the 
teacher- administrator sometimes feels over-burdened and as a result 
he must assume what seems to be an overload or resolve the conflict 
by short-changing one of his functions. The Investigator concluded 
that the advantages of the dual function warrant continuing this 
practice. He also suggested that it would be desirable to review 
positions annually to determine whether even greater adjustment 
might be called for in loads, salaries and fringe benefits in re- 
lation to the total responsibilities placed upon individuals than 
is the case in current practice. 

Possible New Directions and Developmen ts. 

Psychology . One suggestion under study is that there might be more 
emphasis on the history of psychology so that the student gets a 
better perspective of how psychology developed as a discipline, how 
current thinking in the field was generated and evolved, and gain a 
greater understanding of its interrelationship with other social 
sciences. A second suggestion is that comprehensive examinations 
be used in order to give the student greater freedom to pursue the 
field on his own. It is believed that this could be especially 
useful in the introductory course; the student could fulfill basic 
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requirements of the course by passing such examinations in various 
sub-areas and then move on to other areas of his choice for deeper 
penetration. This possibility is under active consideration for 
adoption beginning with the 1^)11-12 school year- Finally, it is 
suggested that largar segments of the psychology courae could be 
made experiential;, that is, students could be engaged in projects 
which demonstrate the content and procedures of psychology. For 
example, a student might do a project in the field of perception 
or perform a learning experiment. This would especially strengthen 
the General Psychology course. It would also fit in well if the 
move is made to adopt unit comprehensive examinations. Once the 
student has passed the examination in a given area, he could 
pursue a special project. 

Sociology. The sociology staff is contemplating requiring a senior 
thesis as a major requirement in the concentration as a means of 
combining theoretical elements with experimental and research 
skills. This would involve a full-scie empirical research project, 
distributed over the three-course sequence of the concentration. 
In the first term the student would pursue a one-hour per week unit 
in research methodology and produce his research proposal. In the 
second term he would gather the data for the project. In the third 
term he would complete the study with analysis and a written report 
of the research. 

Economics. Studies are currently under way to explore the possibility 
of adding further electives in Economic History of the United States, 
History of Economic Doctrines, Comparative Economic Systems, Inter- 
national Economics, Corporate Finance, and Labor Economics and 
Personnel Administration. If interest in this field on the part of 
students continues to grow, and if staffing permits, such offerings 
may eventually be developed into a concentration program. 

His tory. The area option, elective, and concentration offerings 
in history have been primarily in American and European history. 
Courses which are non-Western in whole or in part are Soviet 
Russia, Rise of Chinese Communism, and Trends in Chinese Thought. 
With the help of supportive staffing from other divisions, it has 
been possible to offer electives in ancient Near Eastern and 
classical history and the history of Latin America. History staff 
members believe that curricular planning for the future should 
give top priority to non-Western studies. Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are in need of greater emphasis. This is held to be true 
not only for contemporary liberal arts education in general but 
particularly so for this college because of the mission and 
involvement of the church in the world at large. 
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Division of Natural Science and Physical Education 



The Natural Science Area 



Currlcula r Developments , The two required courses, one in the 
junior year and one in the senior year^ have been replaced with 
area options* Junior students may choose either Human Physiology 
(which replaces the former Human Body course). Human Physiology 
with lab. Human Heredity, or Human Ecology. Since the courses 
were introduced in the 1969-70 school year the 'largest enrollment 
has been in the Human Ecology course which has been designed and 
developed to meet current Interests in environmental problems. 

The Human Physiology with lab course is Intended for potential 
concentrators. 

In the place of the previously required single course in History 
and Philosophy of Science students have the option of choosing 
History of Science, Development and Logic of Science, or History 
and Philosophy of Science. At present the largest enrollments 
are in the History of Science course. 

Three new electlves have been offered in the department: General 
Cytology, which is Intended chiefly for concentrators; History of 
Medicine, a broad liberal arts course; and College Algebra, 
intended to provide some training in mathematics. A course in 
the History of Evolutionary Ideas Intended as an alternate to 
Evolution has not been in demand and will not be lit^ted in the 
catalog in the future unless there is substantial demand for it. 

2- Interdisc iplinary Studies . The senior option. Development and 
Logic of Science is taught as an interdisciplinary course. 
Participants Include a historian of science, a philosopher with 
training in the philosophy of science, and a social scientist. 
Currently the course is still in experimental stage. Student 
evaluations have indicated satisfaction with the course. The 
chief difficulty so far has been to Integrate social science 
material into the general framework of the course. Manpower 
has also been a problem so far as the social science department 
is concerned. 

Interdisciplinary courses have also been taught both in 1969-70 
and in the 1970-71 school year during the Interim Term. These 
courses have Involved members of the natural science division 
with members of the social science division and of the theoloev 
division. 

In the opinion of the division interdisciplinary approaches have 
generally proved useful and successful. 
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2' Independent Study. A modest beginning of independent study 
offerings has been made by the division. Of regular courses 
History and Philosophy of Science has been offered twice 
History of Science once. Evolution three times, and Cytology 
once by independent study. 

During the Interim Term of the 1969-70 school year four students 
pursued independent study projects and during the 1970-71 Interim 
Term two students pursued independent study projects. All of 
these Interim Term projects dealt with environmental problems. 
Thus far results with the independent study projects have been 
very satisfactory. 

Use of Stud ent Feedback Devices . All of the instructors have 
employed student evaluation devices from time to time. One 
instructor has used a standardized student evaluation sheet; 
other instructors have developed their own. Copies of these 
are on file in the office of the academic dean. 

In general the devices have sought to evaluate teaching methods 
and course content. Instructors have modified their courses as a 
result of these devices, "reducing sections of the courses which 
students evaluated as having little significance and expanding 
topics in which the students expressed considerable interest. 

Evaluation by Concentrators Who Have Graduated . An attempt to 
evaluate the concentration by soliciting opinions from concen- 
trators who have graduated was made in the fall of 1970. Indivi- 
duals who had done graduate work either in biology or medicine 
were identified, and these were asked to evaluate the courses 
of the concentration. In general students expressed satisfaction 
with the quality of instruction and with the course content. 
They felt that courses at Concordia Senior College were better 
taught and more challenging than courses in biology which they 
had taken on other campuses. 

Several of them had suggestions for improvement. It was felt 
that the area of cytology and microbiology should receive some 
attention; this is now being done through electives. It was 
also felt that there was no need for both plant and animal 
ecology: in the spring of 1970-71 the courses were combined and 
team-taught as a single course on an experimental basis. 

The Physical Education Area 

The total physical education program of the College includes the 
required physical conditioning course (or Prescribed Exercise for those 
students who are thus assigned by the college physician because of physical 
limitations), elective sports activities, the intramural sports and the 
intercollegiate athletic program. 
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A description of the Muryoaes and objectives of the physical 
education instructional class program is found on pages 68-69 of the 
1971-72 college catalog. 

In the physical education class program each student receives 
instruction and practice in phyr.ical conditioning and inany then choose to 
receive instruction in various other sports activities which have carry- 
over value and should help make college and after-college life more fruit- 
ful and enjoyable. No credit is given for any of the sports activities. 
Formerly 1-hour credit was given for Physical Conditioning, and 1/2-hour 
credit was given for each of the activity courses. 

During the 1971-72 school year instruction and practice in most of 
the elective sports activities will be offered in connection with the 
Intramural Sports program. This will be done through clinics which will 
feature instruction in skills of each sport, rules interpretation, 
strategies, etc. These clinics will be offered prior to intramural com- 
petition. The physical education staff will offer additional instruction 
to any students interested in furthering their skills. It is hoped that 
more students will benefit from this approach. Swimming instruction will 
be given on a regular basis, in the former way. 

One member of the staff conducts all of the physical conditioning 
courses. Both members of the physical education department serve as 
instructors for elective sports activities. 



D. Organization of Instruction^^ 



The overall curriculum structure was described in Sectibn C of this 
chapter (above). ^' Within this structure the college provides a variety 
of teaching-learning arrangments and processes to accomplish the desired 
purposes. 

1. Class Sizes . As an upper level institution with very adequate 
staffing, the college is in a position to take full advantage 
of relatively small classes and give considerable personal 
attention to each student. Courses and course sections we 
off/^red and faculty deployed, so that basic studies which place 
primary emphasis on cognitive learning have modal enrollments 
of 24-30 and those where development of attitudes and values 
is central have modal enrollments of 12-18. EnrollificuUs in 
advanced courses reflect student interest. The college seeks 



Student evaluation of courses and instruction is provided in Basic 
.Institutional Data, Section I, pp. 36-38. Data on student achievement are'" 
furnished in Basic Institutional Data , Section I> pp. 18-19. 

27 

Additional information supplied in the document. Curriculum 
Modification Proposals . December, 1968, and in the college catalog and 
Student Academic Guide. 
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to set a minimum enrollment of 10 for any course, but exceptfons 
must be made in areas where the best interests cf students and 
church body needs warrant offering courses with less than the 
minimum (i.e., elementary theology and language se.-vice courses 
for transfers from non-affiliated colleges, advanced language 
and science spec. "-ies) . 

Following is a tabular summary of average enrollments by 
course t3rpes during the past two years. ^8 



D i V i s ion 



Theology Letters, Arts Lang/Lit. Soc. Sci. Nat. Sci. 



Required Courses 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

Area Options 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

Concentration 
Courses 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

Elective Courses 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 



18 
22 



12 
23 

18 
18 



20 
20 

21 
21 



12 
13 

9 
10 



22 
22 

17 
16 



10 
10 



9 

11 



24 
28 



19 
26 



16 
21 



16 
18 



18 
20 



7 
4 

6 
9 



It is too early to discern any overall enrollment trends. The 
one thing that is clear is that student interest is growing 
perceptibly in the behavioral social sciences and to a degree 
in theology'. This is not immediately evident from the average 
course enrollment data above, since additional sections are 
provided to meet this increased interest.' 

2- Flexible Class Schedules. 29 in the spring preceding the following 
academic year, instructors indicate the preferred arrangement of 
class meetings for courses they will teach to accomplish the course 
objectives. During regular terms in 1969-70 two double periods 
each week were utilized for 70 courses/sections, one double plus 
two single periods each week for 35 courses /sections, and four 
single periods each week for 163 courses /sections. In 1970-71, th£ 
following meeting arrangements were used: 153 courses/sections 
used two double periods weekly and 101 courses/sections met four 
single periods per week. (Faculty members came to prefer two double 



28 

Complete data are available in each annual report of the academic 

dean. 

^^Addutlonal information supplied in the annual reports of the 
academic dean, available on campus. 
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periods weekly to the one double period plus two single periods.) 
In addition a few science courses with laboratories utilized single 
or double period lecture sessions plus two or three extended 
laboratory periods. 

In the Interim Term in both years, each instructor was assigned a 
single classroom for the exclusive use of his class; accordingly 
instructors met with their students throughout each day of the 
Interim Term as decided upon by the group. 

3* Class Management . 30 To provide flexibility and creativity in the 
organization and management of the teaching-learning process, and 
with the belief that ways of organizing formal learning experiences 
(courses, scheduler, class meetings) are means to help attain speci- 
fied ends, each class is organized and conducted by the instructor (s) 
in ways that coT><-ribute best to the attainment of objectives. The 
instructor establishes, announces and administers class meeting and 
attendance policies and arrangements. Each day the dean of student 
affairs circul-tes a list of students who have presented \-alid "ex- 
cuses" for .abi:otice from class, but it is the instructor's responsi- 
bility to deal with students who are absent from class in a manner 
judged to be in the best interest of the individual student and class. 

Meeting Individual Interests and Needs , In most regular course 
offerings, instructors adjust learning experiences to meet individual 
interests and needs in a variety of ways: special or remedial help, 
enrichment activities, individualized supplemental reading and re-' 
search or creative papers. In addition the college offers opportunity 
to take regular courses, special elective topics not offered as 
courses, individual and group enrichment studies ("mini-courses"), 
and honors work. The following summarizes two years of experience 
with these special arrangements. 

1969- 70: Twenty-two (22) students completed 19 regular 

courses by independent study. 

1970- 71: Twenty-one (21) students completed 16 regular 

courses by independent study. 

(These figures do not include courses meeting in regular 
sessions which may also be pursued by independent study.) 

1969- 70: Sixty-seven (67) students completed 47 four- 

hour elective studies (special topics). 

1970- 71: Sixty (60) students completed 49 four-hour 

elective studies (special topics). 

1969- 70: Eighty-seven (87) students completed 

37 individual and group "mini-courses." 

1970- 71: SeventyHone (71) students completed 

28 individual and group "mini-courses." 

30lbld. 



Detailed information, by terms, is provided in the annual report 
of the academic dean, available on campus. 
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1969- 70: Seventeen (17) students completed special 

honors work projects. 

1970- 71: Five (5) students completed special 

honors work projects. 

5. Interim Ter m. The Interim Term has proved to be a successful program 
and has apparently accomplished the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished. In addition to the value it has in and of itself as an 

immersion type of learning experience, it has given faculty and 
students opportunity to use different kinds of learning forms and 
strategies (interdisciplinary studies, travel-study/extended off- 
campus programs, field-based independent study prcject3, and the 

Immediate follow-up evaluations have been conducted after each of 
the two Interim Terms offered thus far. 32 a nineteen-item instru- 
ment was randomly distributed and completed by 60% of student body 
and faculty. Each item provided a seven-point scale, ranging from 
very satisfactory (1.00) to very unsatisfactory (7.00). The grand 
mean score of students in 1970 was 2.15 and in 1971 was 2.35; faculty 
grand means in the two years respectively were 2.21 and 2.51. On 
Tni'^/u/!^ ^"""^ "average" (that is, /:.00); many weie from 
1.00 (highest possible) to 2.00. Informal feedback supported this 
high estimate of the value and success of the Interim Term program. 

Assessment 

The course enrollment data supplied above provide the basis both 
tor appreciation and for concern: appreciation that the college is in 
a posxtion to offer a very favorable student-teacher ratio and to provide 
opportunity for considerable in-depth, personal attention to students; 
concern that this very strength is a source of relatively higher unit 
costs, whether measured in terms of credit hours produced by FTE faculty 
or in terms of per credit hour costs. The present faculty was assembled 
when the college enrollment was 25% higher than it currently is. The 
sponsoring church body has given concrete evidence of its willingness to 
support a quality program for its upper level pre-seminarians . Nonethe- 
less, the college is now engaged in studies of ways to expand its service 
and to make its program- available to a greater number of qualified 
students (see Chapter VII). 

Instructors and students appear to be well satisfied with the 
variable class schedule. Only in a few cases did the exigencies of 
schedule-making force" an instructor/class into a meeting arrangement 
which was not the preferred arrangement (i.e., meeting in four single 
periods weekly when the instructor would have preferred two double 
periods per week) . Arrangements for the organization and management of 
learning likewise seem to meet the overall best interests of instructors 
and students in relation to the objectives and learning experiences of a 



32Total instrument and complete data available on campus. 
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coarse; they do not, of course, eliminate unwarranted absences fro» 
classes or other actions not in the student's best interest, but responsi- 
bility for dealing with such cases is clearly and explicitly given to the 
instructor. Students have responded quite well to the opportunities 
provided through various forms of independent study and, given the slightly 
lower overall college enrollment in 1970-71 from that of 1969-70, the 
percentage of participation is approximately the same for both years. 
Only in the pursuit of honors work did participation drop from 1969-70 
to 1970-71, and this is a matter of some concern since the nximber of 
qualified students (who must have a 3.5 G.P.A. in the field in order 
to qualify for such honors work) was no lower in one year than in the 
other. 
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V. Student and Community Life 



The college views the quality of personal and community life on the 
campus as a major factor contributing to the student's spiritual, mental, 
physical, cultural and social growth. The organization of campus life, the 
programs and services provided for students, and the range of co-curricular 
activities developed over the years seek to provide an environment and 
press" which encourage individual growth within a framework of stimulating 
interpersonal relationships. 



. Student Life and Co-curricular Programs, Activities and Services 



• The Organ ization of Student Life . The persons sharing in community 
organization and life at the college are faculty, students and stu- 
dent personnel administrators. The faculty is charged with the 
responsibility of developing "policies, .andards, and programs for 
the out-of-class life and activity of its students" (Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod Handbook ^ 6.61c). At Concordia this responsibility 
is mediated through the Student Life Policies Committee, which 
reviews, revises, and recommends policies governing student life 
to the faculty.! During the past decade many of the changes in 
values and expectations of American college students have been 
reflected in Concordia's student body. The activities of the 
aforementioned faculty committee (with student members) reflect 
the college's interest in providing a campus environment consistent 
with the specific purposes of the school and the changing needs of 
the student body and society as a whole. 

A major compoent in the organization and conduct of student life is 
student government. Another major source is the program of student 
personnel services administered by the dean of student affairs office, 
assisted by resident counselors. 2 



Assessment 

One of the major strengths of student life is the organizational 
structure that has developed. Dormitory facilities and student leader- 
ship programs of the "dorms" lend themselves to the development of 
cohesive groups. If tha dormitories at times fail to provide the sense 



^See Chapter III, p. 33 and Basic Institutional Data, Section I, 
pp. 6-7. ~~ 

2see Chapter III, pp. 33-38. 
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of community" they might, the failure is inherently human and personal 
rather than structural. The key factor appears to be student leadership. 
Recognizing this the dean of student affairs has attempted to provide means 
of developing student leaders, including orientation programs for dormitory 
leaders and group-encounter sessions for whole dormitory groups. 

The Student Senate, composed of dormitory representatives, is a 
relatively strong organization. Representatives of this body serve as 
full members of major standing committees of the faculty, chus enabling 
the senate to be active in and informed about major decisions affecting 
the academic and social life of the school. 

The resident counselor program has been a major strength in the 
total life of the campus. Because the resident counselor is not usually 
involved in disciplinary action, he provides students with a reliable and 
confidential source of guidance and counsel. The success of this program 
is dependent upon the counselor and the particular skills and insights he 
brings to his role. As with any other program, the resident counselor 
program should receive critical review from time to time. 



• Student S ervices . Major college services to students include 

counseling and guidance seri^ices, housing and dormitory life, food 
services, health services, and financial assistance. 

a) Counseling and Guidance , See Chapter III, pp. 36-37. 

^) Housing a nd Dormitory Li fe. See Chapter III, p. 43. 

c) Food Services. Meals are prepared and served in the college 
dining hall through a resident catering firm, which also 
provides services for banquets and special occasions. A stu- 
dent Food Service Committee" meets regularly with the catering 
firm management to discuss menus and student food praferences. 

d) Health Services. The college health center contains facilities 
adequate for most health needs of students. It is staffed by a 
college physician, a fulltime registered nurse, and student 
orderlies. Regular hours are kept and the nurse is on call at 
all times. 



e) Financial Assistance . The program of providing financial assist- 
ance to students is directed by the financial aid officer assisted 
by a faculty scholarship committee. There are two sources of 
financial assistance available to students: college and non- 
college. In 1969-70 the college provided $42,448.00 in financial 
assistance to students in the form of service scholarships, grants- 
in-aid, merit scholarships, and Synodical high school scholarships. 
In addition, non-college agencies, such as Synodical districts, 
individual congregations, church organizations, and other sources 
provided a total of $103,121.00. Thus $145,000 was made available 
to students in 1969-70 for financial assistance. 
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Assessment 

Student evaluation of the services provided by the college indicate 
that, in general, students are well-pleased with the physical arrangements 
and the services offered. One weakness that has received considerable 
attention is the need to provide students with more suitable central re- 
creational and social facilities. The administration has taken steps to 
improve this situation. In 1970 addditional equipment was purchased and 
some redecoration of the Student Commons was completed. A consulting 
architect has been retained and expansion and remodeling of the Commons 
area has been implemented in the summer of 1971 at a cost of about $15,000. 



3. Student Life Policies and Practices . 

a) The Honor Principle . Assuming that the student is a person of 
sincere Christian commitment who can be trusted to demonstrate 
personal integrity in the classroom and on the campus, the 
college operates with an "honor principle." Examinations are 
not monitored. Students who observe breeches of trust are en- 
couraged to deal with the erring student on a personal level. 
To say that the honor principle is adhered to by all students 
would be naive. The principle is, however, an essential part 
of the student's relationship to faculty and to other students. 
It provides a basis for responsible interaction in which indi- 
vidual freedom is tempered by a respect for the rights of others. 

b) Student Life and Conduct . Student life at the college is in 
great degree free from rules and regulations. A limited number 
of policies govern student life. Persons who fail to live up 
to these policies are dealt with first by fellow students, then 
by th2 resident counselor and, in the extreme, by the dean of 
student affairs. 



Assessment 

One of the on-going problems at the college is the difficulty of 
involving students in campus-wide activities. Perhaps in 1971 the idea of 
"school spirit"~an interest in and loyalty to the school—is anachronistic. 
The fact that while students are able to identify with dormitory mates but 
have difficulty in relating to students in other villages and to the insti- 
tution appears to be a problem to some students and faculty members. This 
condition results in what some feel to be a general lack of total community 
expression, an indifference that is manifested in the failure of the 
college to build certain meaningful traditions. 

If indeed there is a problem in developing "school spirit," the 
difficulty may be in conditions that are part of the very nature and organ- 
ization of the college. F.rst, the college is a pre-professional liberal 
arts school. Th'^.s means that its students often view the college as a way 
station on the path to a professional degree. For some it becomes a hurdle 
that must be overcome. Second, the problem of est:iblishing "meaningful 
traditions*" is accented by the two-year nature of the school, where each 
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year approximately 50% of the student population is composed of 'Ww" 
students. Many of these students have developed an initial loyalty to 
their junior college. (It should be noted, however, that graduates of the 
Senior College generally speak highly of the institution after thay have 
graduated and many continue to show interest in its welfare.) Third, the 
college has no women students. For many students and faculty this means 
living in a somewhat unnatural situation. With young people marrying at 
an even earlier age, the male nature of the collegers campus life becomes 
a burden for an increasing number of students. A recent policy change 
which allows students to enter if married and to become married while at 
college has been a significant shift. Moreover, the college has been 
authorized to develop meaningul educational programs for women and thus 
has che potentiality of becoming a co-educational institution. 

The college is at the present time engaged in planning for its future 
development (see Chapter VII). These three issues have been and are being 
considered in the planning process. 

4. Co-curricular Programs . 

a) Campus Activities . 

Convocations. Each year the various academic departments, on 
a rotating basis, suggest guest speakers to be invited to the 
campus to make a major presentation to students and faculty. 
Coordination of the program is carried out by the director of 
convocations assisted by a faculty Convocations Committee. 
The format of this program is being revised so that fewer 
speakers spend a longer period of time on the campus; the 
intent is to provide not only for a public lecture but also 
for increased interaction of the guest with students and 
faculty. 



Visiting Fellow. Once each year a recognized scholar who can 
relate theological and cultural topics is invited to spend 
part of a V7eek on the campus. The Visiting Fellow delivers 
two or three public lectures on a single theme, participates 
in classes, and is available to students for informal ex- 
change throughout his stay. This program has been successful 
both in the scholars it has brought to the campus and in the 
response it has received from students. 

Visiting Pastors. The Visiting Pastors program brings two or 
more prominent Lutheran clergymen to the campus for a week 
each year. In addition to a series of formal presentations 
the Visiting Pastors conduct worship services, visit classes, 
and make themselves available for conversations with interested 
students. Student evaluations rate this program highly. 

Music. The co-curricular music program is designed to develop 
individual talents, provide opportunities for growth in the 
appreciation of music and for Christian service, and to provide 
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the campus community with a set of rich and meaningful artistic 
experiences. In addition to the College Choir, the Cantata 
Singeirs and occasional student-organized music groups perform, 
(see Chapter IV, pp. 73-75) 

Dr^ma* The Concordia Senior College Theater has developed an 
active drama program. In the past ten years 141 plays have been 
presented on the campus. In addition, the drama organization 
has been involved in chapel services (chancel dramas), choir 
tours, and in numerous presentations before various community 
and service organizations. 

Intramural and Intercollegiate Athletics . Besides offering 
instruction in physical conditioning and sports activities 
that have "carry-over" value, the college conducts an inten- 
sive intramural athletic program and a broad program of 
intercollegiate competition. The intramural program has been 
consistently rated by students as one of the outstanding 
features of campus life and each year some 90% or more of the 
student body participate in some phase of the program. The 
program is organized and conducted largely by students. The 
intercollegiate program includes competition in soccer, basket- 
ball, baseball, track, tennis, and golf. The college is a 
member of the Mid-Central Conference. 

Publications . The Student Association sponsors two student 
publications; the Spire > the campus bi-weekly newspaper, and 
Triangle > a literary magazine. The Spire provides a forum for 
the "discussion of campus issues and current events on campus 
and in the nation. The Triangle affords an opportunity for 
student expression on current affairs and for creativi* writing 
and art. Both publications are student operated and financed 
and both have received numerous collegiate awards. Each has 
a faculty sponsor but students are permitted broad freedom of 
expression within the bounds Oi. accepted standards of taste. 

Art. The campus art program features permanent art installations, 
temporary exhibits, and an instructional program. The growing 
permanent collection at the college has followed a carefully 
designed program of acquisition. These art x^orks aie placed 
at appropriate locations on campus and are a part of the daily 
scene. The college also provides for a new temporary art ex- 
hibit each month of the school year featuring works in various 
media by local, regional, and national artists. A relatively 
recent development is the instructional program.^ 

Religious Life . In a very real sense, college campus life 
revolves around Kramer Chapel and the religious and devotional 
life of the community. The two major aspects of community 
religious life are the formal worship program (treated below) 
and the program of student Christian service projects. The 



'See Chapter IV, pp. 75-77. 
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latter includes religious topic forums, an annual mission 
emphasis week, and a Christian outreach-personal encounter 
program, coordinated on campus, through which students parti- 
cipate in activities of local institutions and congregations. 
The forgoing programs and projects are sponsored by the 
student Religious Life Committee. 

b) Off-Campus Activities . 

Coimnunity Relations, Social Concerns > The community relations 
and social concerns programs have grown out of the desire of 
students and faculty to participate in meaningful community 
action programs. Student initiative has led to the develop- 
ment of a number of programs, both enduring and short-lived, 
which have involved a relatively large number of suudents. 

0ff-Campu 8 Religious Activities . Concordia students involve 
themselves in the life and worship of local congregations. 
By participation in choirs and Sunday school staffs or working 
with young people, students broaden their experience and make 
contributions to the programs of various Lutheran parishes. 

J^nformal Social Activities . The student body, with cooperation 
of the college, sponsors a number of mixed social activities. 
Among these are the Spring Festival, the River Forest Weekend, 
dances on the campus, social-cultural dinners, and similar 
affairs that bring young women to the campus. College policy 
also permits open house activities and visiting hours in 
dormitories when women may be hosted by college students. 



Assessment 

In general the co-curricular programs at Concordia appear to be 
meeting the objectives described for them. The factor of reduced student 
interest and participation in a great number of convocations each year 
has led to revamping the convocations program to offer fewer but more 
intensive and extensive events. Budgetary considerations in an infla- 
tionary economy likewise have contributed to reviewing the number of 
convocations scheduled and restricting the number of musical performances 
by visiting artists, especially since there has been a decreased return 
in terms of student participation. 

At the present time a review of the intercollegiate athletic program 
is under way. A major question here is that of membership in the Md- 
Central Conference, some of whose member schools, it appears, offer 
athletic scholarships (which is contrary to the policy of Concordia Senior 
College) . 

Student life at Concordia, as at most colleges, is as rich and varied 
as students wish it to be. Concordia's administration and faculty have 
been receptive to student initiated programs. At times the major problem 
in creating a stimulating campus environment seems to be that of student 
apathy and privatism. As a two-year, male, pre-prof essional school, 
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Concordia faces certain limitations. Its facilities and organizational 
structures and programs provide the basic requirements* The rest depends 
upon its students. 



B. Campus Worship Life 

^- Purpose a nd Organization . The worship policy states that worship 
is the total response of the individual to God's saving acts in 
Jesus Christ, and therefore involves the Christian's total commit- 
ment to God. In the broadest sense worship is not just a compartment 
of the individual's life on this campus—his every act and even his 
presence on this campus is to be an act of worship. Concordia 
Senior College strives to be more than an acadeoiic institution, 
since the educational task is a part of the worship life of all 
those involved, the life lived in response to God's grace. It 
is with this basic presupposition th^it the first objective of 
the College is stated: 

Concordia Senior College seeks to develop mature Christian 
personalities in whom knowledge and understanding of the 
Scriptures and Christian truth and of the history and 
functioning of the church are joined with personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as God and Savior. Its resources are 
directed to the cultivation of Christian living and all 
Christian virtues and. to the strengthening of the student's 
intent to serve in the Lutheran ministry. 5 

The campus worship program comprises the organizations and activities 
through which the college attempts to assist the common worship life 
on all levels. By providing regular and frequent opportunity and 
encouragement for the members of the community to devote themselves, 
both publicly and privately, to the hearing of God's word and to 
response to that word in confession, prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving, the College seeks to provide opportunity for the Gospel to 
work in the hearts of all its members and thus impel them to renewed 
lives of love and service to both God and their fellow man. 

Active administration of -ohe worship policy is the responsibility 
of the dean of worship, who is appointed for a four-year term by 
the president of the college. The dean is assisted in his duties 
by the worship committee, a sub-committee of the Student Life 
Policies Committee comprised of both students and faculty, by the 
Student Religious Life Committee, and in the routine operation of 
the chapel by the Student Chapel Committee. ^ 

^Concordia Senior College, Announcements for 1971-72 , p. 13. 

5see the Worship Policy (a copy of which is on file), pp. 2-4, for 
a detailed listing of the organization. 
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2* Programs and Practices ♦ Corporate worship services for the entire 
commiinity are conducted in Kramer Chapel under the leadership of 
various faculty members each morning when school is in session. 
Faculty members are encouraged to involve students in the planning 
and conduct of such services to the degree they consider fruitful. 
Student-led devotions for the entire community are held in Kramer 
Chapel on Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday evenings. On the remaining 
weekday evenings devotions are conducted in each dormitory lounge 
by a member of the dormitory, and occasionally upon the invitation 
of the dormitory by faculty members as well. Most dormitories also 
conduct such services on other days when no corporate service is 
planned. 

Holy Communion, for which the 1960 Self-Study indicated there was 
considerable sentiment, is now offered to the campus community at 
one service per week. In addition, in keeping with the tenor of 
the worship policy, individual dormitories and villages may arrange 
through their counselor for special celebrations of the sacrament. 

On both a campus-wide and a dormitory basis, students who conduct 
devotions do so on a voluntary basis. Students may also volxmteer 
to serve as lectors and, through the religious life chairman in 
their particular dorm in the course of the year, as ushers and 
acolytes also. 

In keeping with the spirit of the worship policy, and at the repeated 
request of students, constant attempts have been made to provide for 
the involvement of a greater number of students in the worship services 
and to provide suitable variety from day to day. Students have been 
permitted to lead more worship services. During 1970-71, at the 
suggestion of the campus religious life chairman, two dormitories 
participated in the planning and conduct of a full week of services 
each. In both cases the results clearly indicated the great amount 
of time, energy, and dedication which the students expended In pre- 
paring for the services. Considerable attention has also been devoted 
to arranging for a more active involvement of the congregation in 
all types of services. 

With the adoption of the new worship policy, the dean of worship's 
duties were broadened to include corporate devotions and education 
related to worship throughout campus.^ In attempting to fulfill 
this obligation, a vrorship library has been instituted in a special 
section of the library containing important but more ephemeral items 
for use in preparing and conducting various types of devotions, and 
a special listing of the locations of other library materials on 
worship has been provided. An up-to-date selection of worship 
materials is kept available in the college bookstore. A selection 
of devotional readings for the week is distributed to all students 
and faculty members each week» together with a brief discussion of 



^Worship Policy, p. 3. 
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the week within the church year. On occasion other items are 
suggested for reading by the dean of worship, and appropriate 
reading guides supplied. Normally some one hundred students 
respond favorably to such a suggestion. 



Assessment 



The college community can be justly proud of the over-all quality of 
the worship experiences which it makes available to its members. College 
worship life has been enhanced by the dean of worship, who has encouraged 
the development of rich and varied worship experiences. There is good 
reason to doubt whether the consistently high quality of the music offered, 
the preaching, or the active involvement in the production and use of 
meaningful new forms of worship, is often exceeded elsewhere. Surveys 
taken in 1960 and 1969 indicate general recognition of the high quality of 
these sez-vices among the student body and faculty. Student-led devotions 
are also of a generally high quality. Most schools would be extremely 
envious cf the high level of participation in the corporate worship life 
which the college enjoys. 

Nevertheless, chapel attendancs has shown a steady decline since 
1960. In 1960 the average attendance, for the first ten weeks of the year 
was some^ 79%, while in 1969 average attendance for the same period was 
about 55%. Both student feedback and the results of recent experimentation 
reveal that this decline is not so much the result of the quality or type 
of service offered as it is a lack of spiritual commitment and, in keeping 
with the emphases of the younger generation today, the desire on the part 
of many to deprecate the church and other institutions, to "go it al me" 
and "do their own thing." While there is no easy solution to this most 
vexing of problems, which extends far beyond the concerns of worship in 
the narrower sense, it appears that nothing other than a continued and 
renewed interest on the part of individual students and faculty members 
can recover and maintain the dynamic sense of community required if the 
school is to achieve its objectives in the area of the total worship life, 
the impetus for which is to be derived largely from corporate and private 
worship . 

Student members of the committee in particular have indicated a 
desire for greater concern for this problem on the part of the faculty. 
It was also suggested that the student's professional intent and Christian 
life should be dealt with more frequently from the pulpit. A "mini-course" 
on the ministry was suggested as a further possible remedy for the apparent 
lack of spiritual commitment which was considered to lie at the base of 
the problem. 

Since the worship policy which is now in effect was adopted only 
relatively recently—and that after more than two years of intensive 
study — few additional problems have surfaced since that time. However, 
as a result of this self-survey some changes have been proposed in the 
policy guidelines and will be presented to the faculty for action at an 
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early date* Both faculty and student representatives of the committee 
have also suggested minor changes in the organizational structure of the 
Student Religious Life Committee to assure more effective implementation 
of the work on the doniucory level. With such minor adjustments accom-- 
plished, there is good reason to believe that future efforts should be 
directed toward greater involvement on the part of the worshiper through 
a better understanding of the nature and purpose of corporate worship, 
through which a more meaningful participation becomes possible. 
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VI, Conditions of Faculty Service 



A. Appointment, Advanceiuent , and Tenure Policies 



1. Appointment , Faculty appointment policies and procedures are 
described in general terms in Chapter II, p, and in greater 
detail in Basic Institutional Data , Section I^, 'p, 23. 

2- Advancement and Tenure .! instructors are appointed for two-year 
terms; they may be reappointed more than once. Assistant pro- 
fessors are appointed for four-year terms; if reappointed, tenure 
is automatically granted after the completion of the seventh year 
of creditable service. The Board of Control may decline tc renew 
the appointment of a faculty member without permanent tienure at 
the expiration of the term of appointment. If reappointment of 
an instructor or assistant professor is not contemplated the Board 
of Control shall so notify the faculty member, through the president, 
at least six months prior to the expiration of the current appoint- 
ment. Associate professors and professors hold indefinite (permanent) 
tenure. 

No faculty member who has been granted tenure and no faculty member 
without tenure at times other than upon the expiration of the term 
of his appointment shall be removed from the faculty except for 
cause and by due process. The only causes for which a faculty 
member may be removed from office, other than honorable retirement, 
are professional incompetency, incapacity for performance of duty 
because of physical or mental or emotional disabilities, refusal 
to cooperate, neglect of or refusal to perform duties of office, 
conduct unbecoming a Christian, and advocacy of false doctrine. 
Provisions of "due process" are described in detail in the Synodical 
Handbook, 6.78-80, and embody procedures advocated by the American 
Association of University Professors and generally practiced in 
institutions of higher learning. 



Assessment 

Procedures for appointment of faculty members have been generally 
effective. The college has been able in most cases to identify and appoint 
persons who possess the educational, professional, and experiential 



Details on advancement criteria and a summary of past advancement 
actions are supplied in Basic Institutional Data , Section I, p. 30, 
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qualifications deemed desirable for its purposes and programs and who 
discharge their responsibilities with dedication and effectiveness. 

The college has endeavored to take account of the effectiveness 
and service of faculty members in a number of ways, also through academic 
advancements at appropriate times and in accordance with its policies and 
with current practices in higher education. There are two chief problems 
with advancement procedures: (1) Although advancement criteria can be 
established with reasonable detail, and the college places heaviest weight 
on teaching effectiveness, it is difficult to secure fully reliable data 
on which to base judgments. This, of course, is a universal problem in 
higher education. Here the smallness of the institution, the immediacy 
of both formal and informal student feedback processes, the intimate 
interaction of faculty members and administrators, and the participation 
of .:ie faculty advisory committee all help contribute usefMl input. 
(2) The very qualities that make for reasonable faculty st igth and 
stability—appointment of relatively mature and weli-prepaicu staff mem- 
bers, commitment to the college's mission and proc>ram, generous study 
leave arrangements and subsidies enabling staff members to pursue advanced 
study programs, reasonable teaching loads which provide opportunity for 
effective instructional preparation and scholarship—make it wholly 
warranted for advancements to be made to the upper ranks. The college 
looks upon this as a "welcome" problem, mindful also that an atypical 
distribution of faculty ranks is justified in light of the fact that 
this is an upper level institution which does not offer large-section 
introductory freshman and sophomore courses where junior faculty often 
are in the majority. 



B. Faculty Compensation 



As has been the case with many church-related and smaller private 
colleges, Concordia has not been able to do much more in the area of faculty 
compensation during the last few years than "almost keep pace" with the 
rising cost of living. It has never been possible for the college to 
approach levels of compensation offered at public and larger or prestigious 
private institutions except at the lower faculty ranks— instructor and 
assistant professor. This last qualifying statement furnishes a key to 
one of two significant differences between Concordia, as a church-owned 
and -operated college preparing young persons for church vocations, and 
other institutions of higher learning that are not a part of the Church's 
direct mission in the education of church workers. 

First, the "reference point" for Concordia in matters of finance and 
faculty compensation is not merely other collegiate and university insti- 
tutions, but also the professional pastoral ministry of the Church. Indeed 
faculty members at Concordia all are members of the Church's professional 
ministry, that is, they are either Lutheran clergy-academics or Lutheran 
teacher-academics. Since the bulk of the college's financial resources 
for operating purposes comes indirectly from the congregations of the 
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sponsoring church body, levels of faculty compensation at the church body's 
colleges must take account of compensation levels among the professional 
pastors and teachers of the member congregations. 

Second, Concordia seeks in its junior ranks men who have completed 
four years of college, four years of professional seminary education, often 
some years of pastoral or educational experience, and additional advanced 
studies in their liberal arts and sciences teaching disciplines. Persons 
appointed at the instructor or assistant professor level are typically 
between the ages of 28 and 35, married and with families. Their financial 
needs, as well as their experience and training, are already considerable. 
Hence the level of compensation for junior faculty members is relatively 
high. 

At Concordia, "compensation" is defined as salary + tax-free campus 
housing or off-campus housing allowance + the total college contribution to 
the faculty member's retirement and major medical/disability/survivor/death 
plans operated by the Synod (the Concordia Plans). The residences provided 
for faculty members on campus are reasonably spacious and in a setting con- 
ducive to family living; on the "open market" the rental value of these 
houses is considerably higher than the approximate $200 per month value 
ascribed to them for purposes of computing compensation. Monthly housing 
allowances of $200 for married faculty members with dependents and $160 for 
married faculty members without dependents and for single faculty members 
who furnish their own residences are adequate. The college contribution to 
the faculty member's participation in retirement and major medical/ 
disability/survivor/death plans is 15% of his aggregate salary and 
housing value or allowance. 

Following are the data on 1971-72 faculty compensation .^ 

Average Annual 



Rank Compensation 



Instructor (10 months) $10,695 

Assistant Professor (10 months) 12,200 

Associate Professor (10 months) 13,160 

Professor (10 months) 14,110 

Professor (12 months)* 15,180 



*adminis trator s 



Assessment 

Concordia is able to secure and retain the services of highly 
qualified faculty members, in relation to its purposes, because of their 
commitment to such special service in the Church's program of ministerial 
education. Total compensation is modest, measured on university scales, 



^Additional information supplied in Basic Institutional Data , 
Section I^, p. 30. 
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but is more nearly comparable to a reference group composed of parish 
clergy, other ministerial offices, and smaller independent and .church- 
related colleges. Without altering the basic approach to compensation for 
junior faculty, the college is attempting to improve the level of compen- 
sation for senior faculty, although realistically it will .not be possible 
to raise that level to compensations in effect at institutions with great 
financial resources. All Concordia faculty, as persons listed on the 
roster of the Synod's ministry, do have one additional minor benefit of 
being able, by resolution of the Board of Control, to compute actual 
expenses for maintaining their house and to declare these as allowable 
deductions when filing income tax returns. The provisions of the 
Concordia Retirement, Welfare i and Survivor plans are widely regarded as 
exceptionally satisfactory. 



3 

C« Service Loads 



All faculty members carry fulltime service loads; Concordia has no 
part-time members v,±th faculty status. A fulltime teaching service load 
is defined as three 4-hour courses each term (12 hours) for three terms 
plus one 4-hour Interim Term offering— a total of 10 courses (40 term hours) 
per year. All faculty members, with the exception of the president, 
librarian, and assistant librarian, provide teaching service. Teaching 
loads of faculty members with administrative appointments are reduced in 
proportion to the scope of their responsibilities: major administrators 
normally teach three to six courses per .year (ins tructional .ETE .of .3 
to .6); resident counselors normally teach five courses per year (instruc- 
tional FTE .5); directors of various programs and services receive 
proportional teaching load reduction (from one to three less courses per 
year than the standard 10 courses). 

Excluding the three non-teaching faculty members, in .1970-71 Concordia 
had a faculty of 41 teachers (including one .emeritus professor who upon 
college request rendered some teaching service). Twenty of .these members 
carried a full ^O-course teaching load; nine had teaching load .reductions 
of from one to four courses for special administrative responsibilities 
(registrar, dean of worship, director of college relations, .directors of 
special services such as music, drama, community relations, convocations, 
psychological services); the dean of student affairs, dean .of administra- 
tion, business manager, academic dean, three resident counselors, and 
admissions counselor each taught from three to five courses .(teaching 
FTE .3 to .5); three faculty members carried .7 FTE teaching .loads by 
virtue of being on study leave for a term. In sum, the FTE teaching ser- 
vice of these 41 faculty members was 34; the equivalent of an FTE teaching 
staff of 7 members was utilized in carrying out the primary and .secondary 
administrative responsibilities and functions of the college's operation. 



^See also Chapter II, pp. 12-15; additional information in Basic 
Institutional Data and in the academic dean's annual reports. 
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Faculty members also are free to offer enrichment "mini-courses/* 
to supervise independent study projects and honors work, to serve as 
academic advisors. Such service is on a voluntary basis. Although direc- 
tion of such projects is credited to each faculty member and is registered 
on his annual service record, and although .a formula has been devised 
specifying the number of such special projects which are .to -be equated 
with one full course, in practice many or most faculty members have been 
carrying them out as a "contributed" service to the college and to the 
students in addition to whatever their regular teaching service load 
may be. 

Determination of teaching service loads involves not merely the 
number of courses taught per year, but also the number of students for 
which the instructor assumes teaching responsibility and the number of 
different course preparations involved per term and per year. In matters 
of student teaching load, Concordia faculty members are in a relatively 
advantageous position. In 1970-71 the range of credit hours produced by 
each faculty member was from 962 (high) to 196 (low). The median CHP was 
488 and the mean CHP was 515. Thus the number of students for whom the 
instructor assumed teaching responsibility during the 1970-71 year 
(dividing total CHP by 4 since 4-tenn hour courses are offered) ranged 
from a high of 240 students to a low of 49 students; the median number 
of students taught by each faculty member during the year was 122 and 
the mean was 129 > 

Courses and sections of courses offered each year depend .on total 
enrollment and student choices where options and electives are concerned. 
Department chairmen, in consultation with the academic dean, attempt to 
arrange course offerings each term in such a way that each instructor has 
at most two different course preparations. This can be done readily In 
required courses and options with multiple sections. The instructor who 
is teaching three different courses is usually one who is teaching a 
concentration course, a single-section option, and an elective. Record 
is kept each year of the number of different preparations an instructor 
has per term and per year. In 1970--71 the median number of different 
courses taught by one instructor was five. The range of different courses 
(course preparations) taught in the year was from a low of one to a high 
of ten (the latter including as three different preparations a sequence 
of three introductory language courses) . 

In addition to teaching service and administrative service for which 
there is proportional reduction of teaching load, faculty members serve on 
various faculty committees.^ 



Assessment 

The standard instructional load of ten courses per year for the 
faculty member on fulltime teaching service is somewhat higher than that 
carried by upper division faculty members -at comprehensive universities 



Chapter II, pp. 14-15 for summary of committee service. 
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offering graduate programs and undergraduate institutions which require 
continuous productivity in research, scholarship and publication. With 
Concordia's primary accent on teaching, and on research-scholarship- 
publication and service mainly in relation to the primary teaching task, 
this standard instructional load is acceptable. The lower student load 
and reasonably controlled course preparation load support the judgment 
that the total service load of the instructor with fulltime teaching 
responsibilities is favorable to the Af^complishment of the college's 
educational purposes. The commitment of faculty members to their tasks, 
including broadened service to students in voluntarily guiding independent 
study and other projects as well as participation in campus life, in 
community and church service, and considerable informal interaction with 
students, provides evidence that their full efforts are being given. 

The question is sometimes raised of the advisability of assigning 
administrative responsibilities to members of the teaching faculty (with 
teaching load reduction) rather than having staff members who are either 
fulltime teachers or fulltime administrators. ^ Staff members who carry 
both teaching and administrative responsibilities sometimes feel that 
their efforts are divided, their time and energies taxed, and their effec- 
tiveness reduced. On the other hand, this very arrangement has the value 
of assuring that members carrying administrative responsibilities bring 
to their tasks the values and perspectives of teachers and thus the primary 
accent on teaching is retained in all institutional efforts; such adminis- 
trators daily work with students in the teaching-learning situation. The 
arrangement also tends to minimize, if not fully remove, the dichotomy 
between "faculty" and "administration" common to a very great part of t 
American higher education. The difficulty of assigning unambiguous 
"weights" of "values" to administrative tasks so as to keep all work-loads 
comparable while taking into account individual differences in interests, 
capacities, and energies, enters here. There is need for continuous 
monitoring of the loads of all faculty members. It is chiefly by virtue 
of the total commitment of all staff members to a common task that the 
present arrangement is reasonably effective and equitable. * 



D, Suppftrting Services 



Faculty offices are located in a special Faculty Office Building 
and 111 other specially-designed locations in other buildings. Each *f acuity 
member has a private office with telephone. Central dictating facilities., 
with microphone and controls on the faculty member's desk are available 
for all who are not administrators; individual dictating equipment is 
available to administrators. Each faculty office center has a secretarial 
"pool" attached; secretaries transcribe dictated materials, type and 
duplicate prospectuses, syllabi, examinations, and other materials related 
to the college work (but not private matters) of faculty members. Major 
administrators have the services of special secretaries; in times of "peak" 
load in a given office, secretaries from other offices may assist the 



5see Chapter IV, p. 65 and pp. 92-93. 
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affected office. Lounge and kitchenette facilities are available for use 
of faculty members. Meetings of the plenary faculty and of larger com- 
mittees are held in the Conference Center; smaller committees may meet in 
the faculty lounge located in the Faculty Office Building. 



Assessment 



Supporting services are adequate throughout most parts of the year. 
At certain times in the "rhythm" of academic activity (just prior to a 
term, at mid-term, just before final examinations) faculty secretarial 
services may be taxed; in the circumstances the best preventive solution 
is in planning and "spacing out" work (including use of summers for larger 
projects such as syllabi). Faculty lounge facilites are excellent, con- 
tribute much to the effective daily interaction of all faculty members, 
and forestall divisional isolation. 



E. Academic Freedom and Professional Growth 



■• Academic Freedom. The college functions under the 1940 Statement 

of Academic Freedom adopted by the American Association of University 
Professors.o The religious and ministerial nature of the college 
is fully discussed with all prospective faculty members prior to 
appointment and is specified in the formal documents of appointment. 
Since candidates are drawn from the roster of certified ministers 
of the sponsoring church body, they already share such beliefs, 
commitments, and values. As ministers, they are pledged by ordina- 
tion or installation vows, in matters of Christian faith and life, 
to the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions; in all other matters 
accepted canons of evidence and sound argument prevail. Policies 
governing tenure and due process were described above. ^ 

• Professio nal Growth s The college strongly supports in a variety 
of ways the continued professional growth of faculty members' and 
makes generous provisions for it. 

Membership in Professional and Learned Societies . Faculty members 
are encouraged to hold membership in professional and learned 
societies related to their academic interests and responsibilities. 
To support this, the college pays in full for one such membership, 
the faculty member pays in full for a second membership, and cost 
of additional memberships is shared equally by college and faculty 
member. Journals received as part of the membership are the 
faculty member's property but if the faculty member chooses to do 
so, he may donate the journals to the library when he has no 
further use for them. 



6see Faculty Handbook . 4.27. 
^See p. 113 above. 
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Attendanc e at Meetings of Professional and Learned Societies , The 
college encourages and supports attendance of faculty members, 
within budget limitations, at state, regional, and national meetings 
of professional and learned societies: the college pays the first 
$50 of expenses Incurred In attending such meetings and shares costs 
above $50 equally with the faculty member. Most faculty members 
attend at least one such meeting each year. In the event that the 
faculty member is invited to present a paper or participate formally 
in such meetings, the college defrays all expenses incurred in his 
attendance. The college also pays all costs of four faculty-elected 
delegates to the biennial conventions of the church body. 

Advanced Study and Sabbatical Leaves . The college strongly supports 
the pursuit by faculty members of advanced study programs related 
to their academic responsibilities. In cases where the faculty 
member engages in an authorized study leave, the college continues 
to support him at full salary and keeps all benefits (housing, 
contributions to the Concordia Plans) in force. In addition the 
college seeks to secure Lutheran Faculty Fellowship Grants from 
the Aid Association for Lutherans to cover the extra educational 
and family expenses incurred when the faculty member takes up 
residence at a graduate school. Such grants range from $2,500 
for a full year study program to $650 for a summer study grant. 
The college has been very successful in securing such grants for 
its faculty members and warmly appreciates the interest and support 
of the Aid Association for Lutherans. The college also has its own 
budgeted Advanced Study account which is utilized for faculty members 
who did not receive A.A.L. grant support or for supplementing such 
a grant, for maintaining non-resident registration status of faculty 
members with degree programs in progress, for expenses incurred in 
the final typing and duplication of dissertations, and for graduation 
and other fees at the time of conferral of the advanced degree. 
Since the college began operation 30 faculty members have been 
granted study leaves with grant support ranging from a summer to 
two full academic years; a number of these members have been sup- 
ported in more than one summer study program. Nineteen members of 
the current faculty are included among the 30 who have received 
such supported study leaves; eleven subsequently terminated service 
at the college, of which four had earned the doctorate with college 
support prior to leaving. 

Sabbatical leaves may be granted after ten years of service for an 
approved program. Initiative in preparing a program and requesting 
a sabbatical leave rests with the individual faculty member. The 
college continues the faculty member's full salary and benefits for 
a six-month sabbatical or one-half salary (and benefits) for a twelve- 
month sabbatical. In certain cases an alternate form of sabbatical 
leave is provided in which the college generously supports the costs 
incurred in a "summer sabbatical." In this case a grant is provided, 
in addition to the usual salary and benefits, for defraying much of 
the faculty member's expenses for travel and related costs. Normally 
a summer sabbatical grant is for about $2,000. Six faculty members 
have taken advantage of the summer sabbatical program. 
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Seminars and Colloquia . Faculty professional and academic in- 
service education is carried on through faculty seminar and inter- 
disciplinary colloquia programs. A special Herraeneutics Seminar 
was conducted over a three-year period for which the college 
awarded to faculty scholars conducting the seminar a stipend in 
an amount equivalent to fees paid for teaching a course in summer 
at prevailing rates in the Fort Wayne area; the idea was to free 
the faculty seminar leader to devote a concentrated portion of the 
prior summer to scholarly investigation and preparation of papers 
and source materials for the seminar. Additional seminars have 
been conducted each term dealing with matters of college or pro- 
fessional interest (college organization and administration, the 
teaching-learning process, student culture, and the like) or 
providing opportunity for critical discussion of a paper dealing 
with an academic topic developed by individual faculty members. 
Interdisciplinary colloquia have not been specially funded; in 
such colloquia the faculty draws upon the special competence of 
faculty members dealing with topics that extend beyond the 
boundaries of a single discipline. 



Assessment 

The college program in support of professional activities (memberships, 
attendance at professional meetings) is quite generous and has paid rich 
dividends to faculty members and to the college. The study leave program 
is especially generous and has contributed much to faculty development. 
The regular sabbatical leave program has not been as extensively used by 
faculty members, in part because even with continuance of full or half 
salary and benefits the instructor must have a financial reserve to cover 
travel expenses (and most faculty members have families with younger chil- 
dren) • The summer sabbatical leave program has become more popular in 
appropriate cases since many of the values of the regular sabbatical may 
be attained through it while the problems of finances, family disruption, 
and teacaing replacement are minimized. 



F. Opportunities for Social, Community, Recreational Activities 

1. Social and Community Life . Nearly two- thirds of the college's 
faculty members and families live in single-floor, ranch-type 
residences of modem design provided by the college. These 
residences, except for counselors' homes, are located in an area 
specially designed for this purpose on the southwest portion of 
the campus; counselors' residences are located adjacent to each 
of the dormitory clusters. Additional college-owned homes occupied 
by faculty members and their families are in residential sections 
of the city immeaiately adjacent to the campus. These physical 
arrangements lend themselves not only to gracious family living 
but also are conducive of intimate and congenial social exchange 
with colleagues and with students. Faculty social life on campus 
is one of high order Christian fellowship. 
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Opportunities for diverse social activities outside the campus 
community also exist in abundance and are cultivated: congrega- 
tional life, city organizations, societies, clubs, and the like. 
The city of Fort Wayne has rich cultural resources, for its size, 
including many musical, art, dramatic, ballet, literary, service, 
and other organizations and groups, in many of which faculty 
families participate. 

2- Recreational Activities . Campus families have access to some 
college recreational resources: well-stocked lake for fishing, 
tennis courts, library and record library, athletic fields. 
Children have play areas and abundant paths for bicycling. Faculty 
members are offered "honorary memberships" in a private golf course 
near by where chey may play without charge. The city of Fort Wayne 
has many parks and a wide variety of recreational resources. 



G. Conditions of Faculty Service: Summary and Assessment 



Policies, practices, and opportunities related to appointment, 
advancement and tenure, compensation, service loads, supporting services, 
academic freedom and professional growth, and social, community, and 
recreational life are generally conducive of conditions favorable to 
effective faculty service and family living. Problems and weaknesses 
related to them, as well as measures under way to remove or alleviate 
them, have been noted above. A spirit of cooperation and mutual support 
has characterized faculty efforts throughout the years of the college's 
operation. This is not to say that there are no differences of opinion 
on many matters, for there are; however, an overarching commitment to a 
common task and the unity of brethren within the Church under the Gospel, 
have provided human and divine resources for confronting and surmounting 
many problems. This fundamental unity of spirit and mutual forbearance 
have been apparent also in student-faculty activities and relationships: 
although Concordia has also had its "day of moratorium" and there are 
occasionally sharp differences between students and faculty, these have 
been addressed in a spirit of of common concern for mutual understanding 
and benefit. Each year students engage in more or less humorous spring 
pranks, but there have never been — not even in the "darkest" days of 
1968-70 — any attacks upon persons, wanton destruction of property, 
abridgement of the rights and freedom of others, or interruption of 
educational activities. On the whole conditions have been such as 
to promote and sustain relatively good faculty morale and maintenance 
of a reasonably stable faculty. 
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VII. Future Planning 



In the preceding chapters an attempt was made to describe and assess 
the clarity of definition of the college's present educational task, th'- 
adequacy of its human, physical and financial resources and administrative 
organization, the appropriateness and effectiveness of the academic and 
student life programs for the attainment of purposes, and the suitability 
of conditions of faculty service. The account given shows a college that 
is not static but in a process of development and change, one that in con- 
siderable measure has been achieving many of its goals. There have been 
and are strengths and successes. There have been and are weaknesses and 
problems. We believe that the strengths and successes outweigh the weak- 
nesses and problems. Even with a reasonably successful past and present, 
however, the college must also take account of changes taking place in 
the social order, in the Church and the understanding of her mission and 
ministry, in ideas and practices in conducting and financing higher 
education, and in emerging values and life styles of American youth. 

The faculty identified and addressed some of these factors of 
change in their studies of 1966-69 leading to academic and curricular modi- 
fications. These modifications took account of and responded to certain 
of the changes noted above. However the modifications also were predi- 
cated upon the continuance, in the Synod's programs of undergraduate 
pre-seminary and ministerial education, of a "system" approach based on 
the assignment to each junior college, senior college, teachers college, 
and seminary of specified institutional purposes, functions and programs 
and on interinstitutional linkage and collaboration. Developments in the 
late '60s and early '70s, together with the broader social and ecclesias- 
tical changes noted above, give indications that some changes are under 
way within the Synodical "system" of education. These and other consider- 
ations motivated the college to create a Future Planning Committee which 
would address itself to expanding ministerial needs and concepts and to 
the changing "educational -cology" in the college's short- and long- 
range institutional plani.ing. 



A. The Character and Direction of Change 



^' Changing C oncepts of Ministry . Since its founding in 18A7, the 
Synod has had as one of its main objectives the preparation of 
men for the pastoral ministry and the office of Lutheran teacher. 
For nearly a century these two offices of the public (professional) 
ministry were the only ministerial of "ices: pastors served as 
congregational shepherds and teachers conducted parish elementary 
schools. In the twentieth century the church body, affected by 
industrialization and urbanization and soiial change, responded 
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to new conditions and needs in a variety of ways: for example, 
women became eligible for the teaching and diaconal offices and 
community Lutheran high schools were developed. More recently 
the need for new forms of ministry has arisen and is widely recog- 
nized. Congregations without parish elementary schools, and 
therefore lacking professionally-trained Lutheran teachers, none- 
theless need professional leadership for their educational programs 
(Sunday School, summer and released- time religious programs, 
confirmation instruction, youth and adult programs and Bible 
classes). Also needed are professionally trained youth leaders, 
church musicians, and para-professional assistants to the pastor 
(lay assistants, church secretaries). The church body and its 
colleges and seminaries responded to these needs by creating new 
church vocations and developing programs to prepare workers: 
directors of Christian education, lay ministers, youth leaders, 
ministers of music, deaconesses, parish workers. Still more 
recently the concept of ministry has been expanded to include 
various forms of Christian social and health services and special- 
ized ministries: social workers, institutional and other chaplain- 
cies, professionally tiained clinical and pastoral counselors, 
ministers specially prepared to serve in inner city and ghetto 
situations and in recreational areas and programs in a mobile, 
leisure-oriented society. Increasingly, urban congregations are 
turning to multipla-ctaf f and team ministries, urban and suburban 
congregations are recognizing the need for cooperative effort and 
joint employment of specialized ministers, and rural or open- 
country congregations are seeking new ways to meet their 
responsibilities in carrying out their Gospel mission. 

In this context of social and ecclesiastical change, with the need 
for multiple forms of ministry, the notion of a ministerial college 
preparing young men exclusively for admission to a seminary, in a 
program separated from other programs preparing persons for diverse 
fotms of ministry, calls for re-examination. 

Recent Developments in Higher Education in the Church . Until 
25 years ago the church body owned and operated 10 high school- 
junior college units (with six-year classical, gymnasium- type 
programs), two teachers colleges, and two seminaries. The high 
school- junior college units served primarily future seminarians; 
general st adents were admitted to the extent they could be accom- 
modated and the standard ministerial program met their needs. In 
the period spanning the last two decades a number of significant 
developments have taken place. 

a) Junior colleges were authorized to offer lower level programs 
for future teachers, deaconesses, and social workers and to 
admit young men and women into these programs as "church 
vocations" students. General students also were served, as 
before, within the program limitations of the colleges. The 
colleges thus became co-educational. Graduates of the two- 
year programs transfer to Concordia Senior College for 
completion of undergraduate pre-seminary programs, to a 4-year 
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Synodical teachers college to complete the bachelor's degree 
program for the teaching ministry, to Valparaiso University 
for completion o^ the B.A. deaconess program, and to any 
private or public college or university for completion of 
social work and general liberal arts degree programs* The 
junior colleges have retained primary emphasis on lower 
division (transfer) programs- for future pastors and teachers; 
however, enrollments in general programs are growing, in 
teacher education and social work are leveling off, and in 
pre-seminary and deaconess programs are declining. 

The junior colleges find it is increasingly the case that at 
the time of admission students may be clear about desiring 
to prepare for some form of church service, but they often 
are less certain as to their aptitude for or interest in a 
particular church vocation (pastoral ministry, teaching, 
social work, deaconess, or special ministry). The availabi- 
lity of a number of different church vocations and general 
programs on their campuses makes it possible for the student 
to convert from one program to another if he finds he is 
unsuited for or no longer primarily interested in the program 
he originally chose. 

The junior colleges also believe that their status as two-year 
institutions is making them less attractive to prospective 
students, both by reason of the* image two-year colleges have 
and because students want to complete a bachelor's degree 
program at a single institution. Nearly a decade ago one 
former junior college became a four-year teachers college 
and another junior college has been authorized to introduce 
four-year degree programs in teacher education and liberal 
arts, beginning in" 1972. Three- other junior colleges have 
proposals and plans pending for the development of four-year 
programs. The four-year programs of these five colleges, as 
currently offered or as proposed, include teacher education 
and liberal arts 5 they are authorized to offer pre-semlnary 
deaconess, and social work programs only at the lower (junior 
college) level in accordance with the "2 + 2" arrangements 
under which the latter are currently offered. 

b) The four-year teachers colleges have expanded programs to 
include preparation of secondary school teachers and other 
special programs for education, church music, and youth 
leadership activities of congregations. 

c) Since 1957 the standard or "preferred*' plan for pre-seminarians 
has been an integrated four-year B.A. program involving two 
years of study at a Synodical junior college and two years at 
Concordia Senior College. 

d) There have been important developments at both of the Synod's 
seminaries. Concordia Seminary, ' St. Louis, Mo., to which the 
great majority of Senior College graduates have proceeded, has 
been fully accredited by the American Association of Theological 
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Schools for many years. It is a seminary of established 
quality and recognized status within the association member- 
ship and offers programs leading to first professional, master's 
and doctor's degrees. Very recently this seminary has sought 
greater diversity in the student body and has made iz possible 
for the applicant with a B.A* degree who has not attended 
Concordia Senior College to fulfill admission requirements 
in Biblical languages through intensive pre-seminary summer 
programs, tutorials, and special courses in these languages 
to gain the skills needed for admission to exegetical 
studies • 



Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 111., formerly served students 
who had not been prepared in the Synod's four-year (junior 
college-senior college) undergraduate ministerial program. 
It also served those who decided "later in life" to prepare for 
the pastoral ministry. Having become fully accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools in 1967, this sem- 
inary now requires the applicant to present a B.A. degree and 
to have basic proficiency in Greek (available through auto- 
tutorial work); however, there are no requirements in Hebrew 
or other foreign languages either for admission or in the 
seminary program. 

Concordia Senior College has felt the impact of some of the foregoing 
changes—if not extensively yet, at least incipiently. Recognition 
that the college needs to actively "recruit'' pre-seminarians at the 
affiliated colleges, as well as to counsel prospective students 
attending other colleges, led to the appointment in 1970 of an 
admissions counselor. It has been observed that some pre-seminarians 
attending junior colleges who find the pastoral training program too 
demanding sometimes change over to the teacher education program and, 
under the new circumstances noted above, they may complete the upper 
level program of teacher education (or some other program) at a 
Synodical teachers college or other institution in the private or 
public sector and subsequently be admitted to one of the church 
body's seminaries. Some junior college pre-seminarians find it 
unattractive to transfer from a co-educational junior college to 
the all-male Senior College; a few of these may seek other routes 
to the seminary. Some who do enter the Senior College express 
their disapproval of the lack of co-educational social life. 
Some find the academic program of the Senior College excessively 
rigorous and demanding, but this has been less true following the 
modification of the educational program and processes of the 
college. The change made in permitting married students to 
attend the college has enabled it to serve students who in prior 
years would not have been admitted or retained. 

Over the past 14 years the most significant factor affecting 
enrollment at the Senior College has been the success of the 
affiliated junior colleges in pre-seminary recruitment and reten- 
tion. The recent student interest in ''other routes" has not yet 
affected student in-put at the Senior College to an appreciable 
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degree. Enrollments of pre-seminary freshmen at the affiliated 
colleges for the past 15 years reflect a bi-irodal curve. 

— From 1954 to 1960 there was a steady increase in college 
freshman pre-seminary students from 278 (in 1954) to 
407 (in 1960). 

~ After dropping to 337 in 1961, pre-seminary college 
freshman enrollments at the affiliated colleges rose 
to a peak of 465 (in 1965). Since 1965 the number 
has declined: 391 (1966), 367 (196:;, 317 (1968), 
329 (1969), and 267 (1970). 

During this 15-year period the Senior College enrolled as juniors 
62%, on an average, of the freshman pre-seminary enrollments two 
years earlier at the affiliated junior colleges. Enrollment at 
Concordia Senior College reached a high of 514 in 1967-68, reflec- 
ting the peak freshman pre-semiiiary enrollments at the junior 
colleges in 1964 and 1965. (It was in view of these rising enroll- 
ments in 1962-64 that the Senior College physical plant was expanded 
and staffing increased*) Since 1968 enrollments at the Senior 
College have declined in proportion to the decline in freshman 
ministerial enrollments at affiliated colleges two years earlier: 
in 1969-70 and 1970-71 the enrollment of the college was somewhat 
over 400 and will be about at that level in 1971-72, 



B. Concordia's Future Planning 



A faculty Future Planning Committee has been in operation for over 
two years. At committee invitation, ideas and suggestions were received 
in the fall of 1969 from faculty members — 12 of them supplied written 
communications. Open discussion meetings were held with the writers, 
with other faculty members, and with student representatives. Included 
among the exploratory planning ideas were the following: (i) maintain 
the college as basically a ministerial senior college with primary 
emphasis on pre-seminary programs but with additional programs preparing 
for special ministries (parish service, social ministry, diaconate, and 
the like) and possibly some upper level liberal arts programs for general 
students; (2) become a 4-year institution, either exclusively a ministerial 
college or a liberal arts college with major church vocations programs; 
(3) realign the college with sister colleges in the region to create a 
new multi-campus institution. 

The committee submitted a preliminary report to the faculty in 
January, 1970, which recommended the appointment of an admissions counselor 
and proposed extensive and intensive study of various possible "models" 
for the development of expanded programs and services. Committee efforts 
between January and May, 1970, culminated in the presentation to the 
faculty of a report. Future Service by Corxcordia Senior College : An 
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Exploratory Study . ^ This study embodied a broadened concept of "ministry" 
appropriate to the wide variety of needs the Church must meet now and in 
the future. It proposed that the college retain its present upper level 
character, at this time, and its primary emphasis on pre-seminary programs: 
however it suggested that the college also offer its resources to prepare 
men and women for special ministries (the diaconate or parish services, 
social work and social welfare, possibly selected health professions) Ind 
that consideration be given to offering liberal arts programs for general 
and pre-professional students. The faculty resolved to share this explora- 
tory study with the Synod's Board for Higher Education, for reaction and 
comment, since by such expanded programs and services the character of 
the college as a single-purpose, single (pre-seminary) program institution 
would be altered. The Board for Higher Education discussed the study 
with college representatives in July, 1970, and enc-r-^^ei the college 
to continue and intensify its studies. 

In the fall of 1970 the college was approached by administrative 
officers of the Lutheran Hospital School of Nursing, Fort Wayne, concerning 
the possibility of the college offering a part of the nursing school's 
academic program— particularly in religion and psychology. The college 
has strong faculty and program resources in these areas and arrangements 
have been made for the college to offer course work in these two areas 
to nursing students, beginning in 1971-72. The courses will be offered on 
the college campus and credit earned by nursing students will be certified 
to the Lutheran School of Nursing. The possibility of the college offering 
all academic work required in the Nursing School's two-year R.N. program is 
under investigation; this program includss academic studies in the life 
sciences (physiology and anatomy, microbiology), chemistry, and the be- 
havioral sciences, in which fields the college already offers academic 
courses in its own program (except chemistry) and has highly qualified 
faculty resources. By serving the Nursing School in this way the college 
would be in a position to render greater service to the community in line 
with the expanded concept of "ministry to the whole man" which the church 
body increasingly regards as being part of its Gospel mission. 

During the 1970-71 school year the Future Planning Committee was 
reconstituted and expanded to include representatives of the Board of 
Control, area clergy, community and student representatives, and faculty 
members. The committee created task forces in the spring of 1971 to 
pursue intensive studies of social work programs (analysis of needs, 
consultation with specialists, assessment of types of social work 
programs offered by some 80 agencies in Greater Fort Wayne and the 
• illingness of some of these to participate in field work and clinical 
experiences for social work students, identification of academic program 
components for an accreditable bachelor's degree program with specializa- 
tion in the social sciences oriented to social work which could serve 
students seeking immediate placement upon graduation and also those vho 
might desire to proceed to a M.S.W. university graduate program). 
Attention was directed first to potential upper level social work programs 
because social work is already an accepted church work classification at 
the affiliated junior colleges where over 100 students are currently 



^This study, and others developed by the committee, are available on 

campus . 
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enrolled and there is no program in this field at any Synodical college. 
The matter of developing parish service or diaconal programs and programs 
for other specialized ministries was temporarily set aside, to be studied 
later. The question of investigating the possibility of developing upper 
level liberal arts programs for general and pre-professional students was 
referred to the Academic Policies Committee. At this writing the task 
forces and a sub-committee of the Academic Policies Committee are carrying 
forward their studies. 

In July, 1971, the biennial convention of The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod adopted the recommendation concerning the role of Concordia 
Senior College in the years immediately ahead as "an upper level (senior) 
college for creative and academically qualified ministerial and liberal 
arte students, including women." This recommendation, and similar 
recommendations adopted by the convention concerning the roles of all 
its colleges, is a planning proposal or line of direction for development. 
Such recommendations do not preclude institutional adaptation or sub- 
sequent change; for example, the recommended role for the SGnior College 
is broad enough to include upper level social science specializations, 
with orientation to social work, as one of the strands of the liberal 
arts programs for general students. Such recommendations are reviewed 
and updated every two years in light of interim developments. 

Precisely what form and function each of the Synod's colleges will 
have- in future years, given the present accelerated rate of social, 
ecclesiastical, and educational change, cannot T>e known or reliably 
projected. It does seem clear that the Synod has at Concordia Senior 
College an unquestionably valuable educational asset — a modem, ten- 
million dollar physical plan and strong faculty, program, and community 
resources— for effectively serving many more students through additional 
programs. The college is located in the "heartland" of the church body's 
constituency and is readily accessible to a very great number of 
prospective students. Also the Synod and the college are actively 
engaged in developmental planning for altered and augmented forms of 
service and there will be coordination and collaboration in the dynamics 
of planned change in institutional definitions, purposes, structures, 
and programs. As is true of every educational institution, Concordia 
must specify its mission and the scope of its service, its system in-puts 
(students, clientele, and financial support base), its system operators 
(faculty resources, administrative organization, academic and student 
life programs), and the "markets" its graduates are to be prepared to 
enter, if meaningful and effective progress in service is to be made. 
As Alfred Whitehead has wisely observed, "The art of progress is to 
preserve order amid change and to preserve change amid order." 



